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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP—THE VISIT OF THE AMERICAN FLEET 


For the first time in modern history a foreign fleet is anchored in Portsmouth Harbour. But the fleet is that of the United States, of our own kindred 
beyond the sea, and our illustration represents the greeting of one of the American sailors by a British jack tar 
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Telegraphic Address: ‘Sphere, London.” 


TRAINS DE LUXE. 


Gers BAD EXPRESS from London 10 a.m. daily. 
F NGADINE EXPRESS from London 11 a.m. daily. 
@etEN D-SWIS3 EXPRESS from London 10 a.m. daily. 


AILY SLEEPING CARS TO PARIS 9 pm. from Charing Cross. 


(Passengers remain in Car in Paris till 7.30 am. Breakfast in Car.) 
Tickets to be obtained in advance from 


INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 


20, CockspuR STREET, S.W. 
Full particulars post free. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY (IRELAND), 
are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed in all respects. 
BOATING. SEA BATH'NG. FISHING. 


For full particular:, route, &c., write Horets MANAGER, Southern Hotel, 
Kenmare. 


TORR ATREL AND = 


VISIT. THIS PICTURESQUE’ COUNTRY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, 
free on application. 


Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway tickets by all 
routes, and Hotel coupons issued ; arrangements made to secure the 


comfort of passengers. 
Address: —G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 


Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 


OYAL MAIL AND SHORTEST SEA ROUTE TO IRELAND, via 
STRANRAER anp LARNE. 
Open Sea Passage, 80 minutes; Port to Port, 2 hours, 
Two Sailines each way daily (Sundays excepted), 
BELFAST AND NORTHERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 

Excursions to Portrush, Giant's Causeway, Glenariff, Whitehead (for cliff walks 
at Blackhead), Ballycarry for the Gobbins Cliffs and Caves, and Larne. Circular 
Tours round Antrim Coast. 

HOTELS OWNED AND MANAGED BY RAILWAY COMPANY.—Station 
Hotel (Belfast and Northern Counties Railway), York Road, Belfast; Northern 
Sounties Railway Hotel, Portrush. Terms on application to F, Cox, Hotel Manager, 

ortrush. 

For full information apply at IRISH TOURIST OFFICE, 2, CHARING CROSS, 
aon: or to JAMES COWIE, Traffic Manager, Northern Counties Railway, 

elfast. 


SCOTCAN D—NORTH BERWICK. A Beautiful and Invigorating Sea-Side 
Resort. THE ROYAL HOTEL is now under entirely new management and 
has beén Refurnished and Redescorated throughout. A most comfortable and first-class 
Hotel. SUPERIOR CUISINE, MODERATE TARIFF. Special terms for Families, 
Apoly, Proprietor. Telegrams “ Royal,” North Berwick. Telephone, No.3. SEVEN 
First-cLass Go_r CoursEs IN THE VICINITY. 


AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA oR AROUND THE WORLD 


vid VANCOUVER. 


_ Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery. 
For tickets or free books apply Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC 
WAILWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 3c, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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JAMES’S., Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


le 
S EVERY EVENING, at 8.20 punctually (last performances), 
OVE DPeH El DIE eB ERG: 


Translated by RuDoLF BLEICHMANN, from Wilhelm Meyer-Furster's Comedy, 
Kart HEINRICH - - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
OMEDY THEATRE.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER'S SEASON. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 
A Romantic English Comedy. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2,30. 
| ONDON, HIP PODRO ME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 
Fire EXHIBITION, EARUS COURT. 
Admission, 1s. Daily, 11 am, till 11.30 p.m. 
Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 

FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS, ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, FROM 1514. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE. TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 9.0 p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s. 

“FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” 

GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE, 

Thrilling Episodes, Escapes and Rescues. 

NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
GRENADIER GUARDS AND HON. ARTILLERY CO's BANDS, 
ASSOUAN VILLAGE.—150 Natives from the Nile. CIRKUS EUGEN. 
GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666.—Martiniques—Survivors of Mont Pelée— 
River.of Fiery Lava—Glacier Glide—Topsy-Turvy House— Spider's Web—Mani ge 
Mecanique—The Biograph. 


NUN SO Rea Dare HART HOTEL. 


Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. A first-class Hotel thoroughly 
modernised, possessing every c.mfort. An admirable centre for visiting 
some of the most beautiful scenery in England, and a neighbourhood rich 
in historic associations. A spacious Restaurant with entrance adjoining the 
G.W.R. Station. Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water &c., at 
ordinary rates. Tariff moderate. Cuisine excellent. 
Half an hour from London. 


LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


STEAMSHIP SUMMER SERVICES, 


The COMPANYS STEAMSHIPS siuiling between SOUTHAMPION and the CHANNEL 
ISLANDS, also to HAVRE for PARIS, NoKMANDY, and B&ITTANY, are the LAKGEST, MOsT 
COMMODIOUS, and FASTEST VESSELS ENGAGED in the CHANNEL SEKVICE, and 
possess all modern improvements. 

HAVRE by the NEW TWIN STEAMSHIPS “COLUMBIA,” and “ALMA,” for PARIS, 
CAEN, HONFLEUR, TROUVILLE-DEAUVILLE, ROUEN, EVERY WEEKDAY by FAST 
TRAINS leaving WATERLOO STATION at 9.40 p.m.; reaching HAVRE about 7.0 a.m,, and PARIS 
11.30 a.m. The connection between the Boat and Train at Huvre is guaranteed. 

‘THE HAVRE ROUTE is the most convenient for BRITTANY anu NORMANDY. 

The First Class saloon accommodition is provided in 34 Cabins with 2 Berths and 9 with 4 Berths; 
also superior Second Class accommoda ion, with separate saloon for Ladies, 

WEEK-END TICKETS to HAVRE are issued trom Waterloo, &c., every FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
and MONDAY. 

ST. MALO DIRECT by Twin Screw SS. “VERA” for DINARD, ST. SERVAN, DINAN, 
RENNES, &c., leaving SOU THAMPTON every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY at varying 
hours to suit the tide at St. Malo. (Days of sailing varied during August and September.) 

CHERBOURG DIRECT by the Large and Fast S.S. “E A’ (with accommodation fo: 
First Class and 55 Second Class Passengers, and is electrically ligh for CARENTAN, VALOGNES, 
BAYEUX, COUTANCES, AVRANCHES, &c., leaving WATEKLOO STATION at 9.40 p.m. every 
JUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY. 

IN ADDITION, there are BRANCH SERVICES between JERSEY and ST. MALO and 
GRANVILLE. Also LOCAL SERVICES between HAVRE and CAEN and HONFLEUR, &c. 

RETURN FARES. ist Class 2nd Class grd Class 


d, See £.d. 
LONDON to GUERNSEY or JERSEY and back. sees JO 0 
s « HAVRE and back 
” +» PARIS and back .. 
” » ST. MALO.and bac 
” » CHERBOURG and back 
aa » GRANVILLE and back $250) 
” » HONFLEUR, CAEN or TROUVILLE 
and back (via HAVRE).........-..0++5 4x 8. 
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To CHERBOURG on TUESDAYS; to ST. MALO on WEDNESDAYS (SATURDAYS during 
AUGUST and SEPTEMBER); to HAVRE on THURSDAYS; and to TROUVILLE and CAEN 
on FRIDAYS and SATURDAYS 

THROUGH. RETURN TICKETS also for CIRCULAR TOURS throughout NORMANDY 
and BRITTANY, in connection with the Western Kailway of France by cither of four distinctive routes, 
each forming one Tour. 

Handbook giving every information forwarded on application to Mr. T. M. WILLIAMS, Marine 
Superintendent, Southampton; Mr HENRY HOLMES, Superintendent of the Line, Waterloo Station ; 
or obtainable at any of the Company's Offices, 

CHAS, J. OWENS, General Manager. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
ADDITIONAL EVENING EXPRESSES TO SCOTLAND. 
DINING AND Supper Cars, St. Pancras To LEEDs, 


SLEEPING CARS, EDINBURGH, PERTH, and INVERNESS; STRANRAER 
ST. PANCRAS to | HARBOUR (ior Belltast and North of Ireland), 


The following Evening Express Service is now in operation :— 


-~ Bo 
p.m, p.m, 

LONDON (St. PANCRAS) .. dep | 7 30 Ape hE ae 
LEICESTER... is as a5 3 of; ¥g 854 8 31030) 
NOTTINGHAM AGE cin oa Od, Sno Vana ik aoe cu? CER SZ 8 919 2 
SHEFFIELD ae nis ae 36 55 = a 9 2 © 11 49 = 
LEEDS .. Od Ae je oe BC Sear sal Boz I 23 s ESP AS errs 
Grecistene’ se eee sett | Sim Gees emer races © 
oe oe . on o . 2 =e 
STRANRAER HARBOUR (for Belfast 5 ce Sales s 
and North of Ireland) pe seach ated te ag] p 547 @ 
AYR te at Ke Se as se Fy £2 s= oe sn Sab Lees 
GLASGOW (St. Enoch) 1. i) ot.) | 8 BS 58|° 610 & 
GREENOCK (loc Clyde Watering |, 78 43] 3 3 
Places) ob bo Ap Ae omeaypianlbrss efor io) Aa 2726 8 
EDINBURGH (Waverley) -. «. ss , | 385 3502 [Sa 7 
OBAN os +e Bo ao an epalays eat wo 8 45 23a §& 
HORM WILLIAM i dita. 5 oa ta hts er hr, te ei ene ORA gS Ss ges 2 
MALLAIG Sas Teen tye aearsea aie aU ee rete ate apa | ere es 
DunpEE | Via Rass iC) ASR Uy 
ABERDEEN p Forth moe eat ose i; os Seo % 

> ESS | Bridge L oi 3 iD 4 Se 

INVERNESS Bay aah? g 10 25 

” 


A—Does not run on sunday Nights. B—Runs on Sunday Nights, 
For complete Train Service to and from Scotland see other announcements, 


Derby, July 193. JOHN MATHIESON, General Manage. 
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| Gossip of the four. 


Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


Henley Regatta.—Judging from the crowds that flocked 
to Henley London had quite forgiven the river for 
its recent bad behaviour. There may be other forms of 
‘sport more popular and exciting than a regatta, but nowhere 


_ Procramaue 
GALA PERFORMANCE 
Ape, 

Paint Or Tae TRENCH kare 
Tomes Pot 8 ft oats 
G00 SE THE ona 


(2 MARsEiiaise 
MGOLETTO, 


THE PERFORMANCE AT THE OPERA IN HONOUR OF PRESIDENT LOUBET 


in the world are the public so well catered for as at Henley. 


The Great Western Railway Company did its duty nobly,. 


and it was nothing less than marvellous the way the special 
trains were despatched; there was no overcrowding, no 
inconvenience, and no delay. Possibly the 
festivities in - connection with President 
Loubet’s visit may have kept a few people 
away from Henley for the first two days, 
but on the last day of the regatta a record 
crowd filled the river and the Jawns. From 
a sporting point of view the best perform- 
‘ance was that of Mr. Kelly, the winner of the 
Diamonds, who is undoubtedly the finest 
amateur sculler that England has produced 
for many years. 


The Gala Performance at the Opera.—The 
state visit of the King and President to the 
‘Opera was a brilliant affair, everything pass- 
ing off without ‘the slightest hitch. The 
royal party occupied a huge box in the very 
centre of the grand tier with the diplomatic 
corps in an annexe on the left and our own 
statesmen on the right. Mr. Choate, who 
sat in the very front row, was the only 
ambassador in evening dress, while the most 
conspicuous figures in the front row of the 
other boxes were Mr. Chamberlain, who sat 
next to Lady Londonderry, and Lord 
Roberts. There was hardly a dress coat 
in the stalls. Everybody had either court 
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dress or uniform. The King looked by far the gayest of 
the royal party, and next to him I thought the Schleswig- 
Holstein princesses the most happy. The Duchess of Fife, 
who sat between the Prince of Wales and her sister, 
Princess Victoria, were very quiet. Very few of the 
journalists present were in court dress, but I noticed in 
the stalls Mr. Lionel Monckton (who brought in his wife, 
Miss Gertie Millar) so attired, while the representative of a 
great daily came with his familiar soft silk shirt front. 
Mr. Neil Forsyth, to whom so much of the smoothness of 
the performance was due, was in knee breeches, as was 
the Paris Figayo representative. It was past midnight 
before the royal party left. : 


Bearing the Burden of the ‘‘ Empire.” Mr. Clement Kinloch 
Cooke, who is so busy just now organising the Imperialistic 
University Conference, isa burly, blue-eyed, broad-shouldered 
youngster of forty, with a pleasant face and a reputation for 
omniscience which is harder to bear than the burden of the 
“Empire.” He was professionally a barrister, and a busy 
one, till literature enticed him from law, and much reading 
supplemented by travel made him an authority on many 
things not in the “ reports.” In everything he has attempted 
—except athletics—he has come to the front. ‘‘ My Lords” 
made him Treasury counsel on the Oxford Circuit, Cannon 
Row installed him as a Civil Service examiner, colonial 
secretaries consulted him as an expert on matters affecting 
the Britons over sea. ‘But though he tried tennis and craved 
distinction in cricket as a Cambridge undergraduate the 
university from which he wrung honours in mathematics 
denied him his blue. Perhaps it is well sometimes that 
men should learn they have limitations. 


A Victory for Eton.—As a social function the Eton and 
Harrow cricket match shows no sign of losing its popularity. 
Lord’s ground last Friday Jafternoon was a scene of the 
usual fashionable picnic, while even on Saturday morning, 
when the match was’ practically over, there was no lack of 
smart motors and carriages hurrying in the direction of 
St. John’s Wood. The abrupt conclusion of the match 
created a problem as to how the afternoon was to be 
spent for the fathers, mothers, and guardians of the 1,500 
youthful Etonians and Harrovians who were unexpectedly 
left with an idle afternoon on their hands. Eton gained the 
most decisive victory that has fallen to the lot of the light 
blues since 1876, when an Eton eleven containing such 
giants as Walter Forbes, the present Lord Darnley, J. E. K. 
Studd, and Herbert Whitfeld routed Harrow to the tune of 
an innings and 24 runs. 


THE ETON AND HARROW MATCH 


The Harrow boys coming out to field 


THE TALLER 


Fresh Air to Order.—The device 
employed by Dr. Stoker at the Th 
ball given recently at the Empress S 
Rooms in aid of the Oxygen Hos- 
pital suggests some beautiful possi- 
bilities. In addition to champagne and other recognised 
refreshments of the ballroom Dr. Stoker had laid on a 
supply of ozone. After every dance there was wheeled 
about the hall an appliance by which pure oxygen 


THE MOTOR CAR IN THE EAST-END 


was converted into the invigorating elements of mountain 
aud seaside air to the enlivening of the atmosphere and the 
dancers. Dr. Stoker’s contrivance will appeal to heads of 
families at this time of the year when they are being 
worried into a fever by the eternal holiday question. Why 
waste time and money by taking one’s family to the seaside 
when one can have ozone supplied at one’s own premises 
without the worry of trains, hotels, lodgings, and luggage ? 


The Month of Sport.—What with Henley Regatta, the 
Eton and Harrow match, and a crowd of athletic meetings, 
the person of catholic taste in sport is better catered for in 
July than in any other month of the year. Perhaps he is 
rather too well looked after, for it is impossible for him to be 
everywhere at the same time, and to attend one particular 
meeting means losing another. The Thames from this time 
forth until the end of the season will be en féte with meetings 
at which a great deal of excellent rowing may be seen as 
well as the promising efforts of juniors and novices. 


The American Post Office—In some ways 
they manage things better at the post office in 
America than wedo. For instance, there is no 
savings bank department attached to the 
United States Post Office; this saves both 
the time of the postal officials and the public. 
Here a man wanting a penny stamp or a postal 
order in a hurry may have to wait a quarter 
of an hour whilst someone is transacting their 
savings bank business. The private box system 
in the United States also differs slightly from 
ours. A man who has a private box, say, in 
a post office in New York is provided with a 
key, and when he goes for his letters opens the 
box himself, which also saves the time of the 
postal officials. There is a deep-rooted pre- 
judice against anything that saves time in this 
country. 


Repulsive Curiosities. —Of all the forms of 
curio-hunting the desire to possess something 
connected with such a cold-blooded and horrible 
crime as the moat murder is the least intelli- 
gible; many people went to the auction at 
the Moat Farm simply to buy, if possible, some 
memento of the miserable, sordid crime, the 
discovery of which gave the place a temporary 
notoriety. The boot of some drunken ruffian 
who kicks his wife to death ought to fetch a 
high figure from these collectors of repulsive 
curios. 


Latest in Motors. 
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Too Ugly.—Our army system has its 
faults no doubt but it is doubtful if we 
have ever lost a good soldier because he 
was ugly. The Petit Jourynal some time: 
ago reported the case of a conscript 
who was called up for service but was rejected simply 
because he had a face of exceptional ugliness. He was. 
described as a young man of extremely fine physique but 
his face was said to be absolutely hideous. Take him all 
round Tommy Atkins possesses a very passable appearance, 
sometimes he is distinctly handsome, and I am bound to admit 
I have sometimes seen cases where he is just the reverse. 


The ‘‘ Abrupt” President.— Various descriptions have been 
given of President Loubet but perhaps none was more: 
original than that uttered 
by a young gentleman in 
Oxford Street last week 
in reply to an old lady 
who anxiously inquired, 
“Which was the Presi- 
dent ?”’ as the procession 
drove by. ‘‘ Madame,” 
said this young man in 
reply, ‘“‘caught you not 
sight of the abrupt man 
with the face of leather 
and the eyes of steel? 
He it is whom they call 
president”; and the head 
of the French Republic 
drove citywards uncon- 
scious of the verbal por- 
trait made of him. 


An Awkward Mistake. 
—A certain very wealthy 
man who has purchased 
a large estate has taken away a privilege which has long 
existed, namely, of crossing his park as a short cut. 
There is no right of way and the gate has been kept 
shut ; people were only allowed to use the road by permission. 
Mr. Dives ordered everybody to be stopped and turned 
back. One day he himself met a jaunty trespasser half-way 
across the park. He attacked the latter with violent abuse 
and threats, ordering him toturnback. “I shall do nothing 
of the kind,” retorted the trespasser, ‘‘and if you lay a finger 


A Small Matter 


[According to the latest scientific 
theories matter is merely an electric 
condition of the ether.] 


Matter! Savants of our day 

Would explain it quite away, 
Using phrases somewhat tall 
Backed by figures which appal, 

For they would appear to say 

’Tis some strange elec'ric ray 

Which the atoms all obey 

Forming, what the vulgar call, 

Matter. 


Well, of course, our teachers may 
Be correct or all astray, 
And this great terrestrial ball 
P’raps may not exist at all; 
Or—but does it, anyway, 
Matter ? 


on me I| will knock you down.’ ‘“ What’s your name, you 
scoundrel ? I willsummon you,” roared Mr. Dives. ‘‘ There 
is my name,” replied the other. ‘I will look out for that 


summons.” Mr. Dives took the card, and to his horror read 
the name of the man whom he most wanted to know in the 
whole county. 


Biograph Studio 


THE ‘‘RELIANCE” 


Showing the effects of the accident to her topmast off Sandy Hook 
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The Pioneer of Free Trade.—In con- 
nection with free trade Sir Robert Peel’s 
name is most closely associated. We 
hear little or nothing about the man with 
whom the policy originated—William 
Huskisson. It was he who made the first breach in the 
protective system on his appointment as President of the 
Board of Trade in 1823. He held advanced free trade 
views and eich year made some reform, reducing the 


The New 


THE NEW JOURNALISM V. STRENUOUS YOUTH 


First Gentleman: | think! shall subscribe; if the noos is authentic it 
should be rippin’ 

Second Gentleman: Oh, yaas, quite all right. 
too racy for pa and the girls to drop across 


Eut | hope it won't be 


duty on one article or another. He reduced the duty on 
cotton goods to 10 per cent. from the figure of 50 to 75 per 
cent. at which it stood, and made similar reductions in the 
case of wool, paper, silk, and copper. Still, the great bulk 
of restrictive regulations continued in force. After Peel 
came Gladstone, whose part was to apply the new principle 
to its fullest extent. 


A Coincidence.—Curiously, the first two authors of 
free trade met with tragic deaths. Huskisson went to 
Liverpool in 1830 for the opening of the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway. Several trains were run in procession 
from Liverpool, and at Parkside that in which the great 
free-trader travelled stopped to take in water. The dis- 
tinguished passengers got out on the line, and while 
Huskisson was moving forward to speak to the Duke of 
Wellington an engine approached rapidly. All the other 
passengers succeeded in boarding their carriages in time, 
but Huskisson, always an awkward man, lost his balance, 
fell back on the line, and was run over. He was taken to 
the house of the vicar of Eccles, where he lingered in great 
pain for nine hours and then died. Sir Robert Peel was 
thrown from his horse on Constitution Hill, June 29, 1842, 
and was so severely injured that he died three days later 
after very great suffering. 


A Popular Beverage.—The mineral water, ‘‘ Rosbach,” 
is growing in popularity. It was largely in use at the 
famous Guildhall déjeuney to President Loubet. 


Journalism. 
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The Might Have Beens of Criminology. 
—No one, of course, has any sympathy 
with the murderer in the Moat Farm 
case; his tradition was perhaps alone 
sufficient to make him well deserve 
hanging. None the less I cannot but think that an enter- 
prising barrister might in some such case as this produce 
a very bewildering effect upon a British jury had he taken 
the plea that the shooting of Miss Holland was a pure 
accident, and that concealing the deed had arisen out of 
panic and an 
anticipation that 
he would be 
assumed to have 
committed de- 
liberate murder. 


That Summer Holiday 
(Any wife to any husband) 


Dearest, your jaded appetite I’ve tried 
With ev’ry place within the tourist guide, 


There was not But you in turn with biting scorn ceride 
much motive. The lot. 
There was no 


Some are too far and others are too near, 

Of all the disadvantages are clear 

Tf not too cold they are, it would aprear, 
Too hot. 


You say you hate a place choked up with trees, 
The barren moorland prospect does not please; 
You simply loathe the sound of restless seas 
Afoam. : 
You say you hate the packing and the train, 
I know you hate the coming back .again. 
Were it not better, dearest, to remain 
At home? 


evidence that the 
man would not 
have enjoyed the 
woman’s money 
just as much and 
as long had she 
continued to live. 
It was, of course, 
a good thing for 
society that a 
counsel with such 
a plea as this did 
not get hold of 2 : 
the case; he might have made something out of it with an 
emotional jury, and at least reduced the verdict to man- 
slaughter. This would have been the more probable had the 
prisoner been put in the box and conducted himself with skill. 


Many Happy Returns to—/uly 15: Lord Rothes, 1877; Sir 
Weetman Pearson, 1856; Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, 1865 ; Sir 
Charles Cayzer, 1843. July 16: Lord Bath, 1862; Lord London- 
derry, 1852; Mr. Joseph O Mara, 1866.- July 17: Lord Stafford, 
1833 ; Lord de Saumarez, 1843 ; Lord Cairns, 1863 ; Dr. James 
Gow, 1853. July 18: Lady Mar and Kellie; Lord Airlie, 1893 ; 
Dr. W. G. Grace, 1848 ; Mr. Laurence Hotisman, 1867. July 19: 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 1884, Prince George of Sfarta, 1890; 
Lord Trafalgar, 1854. July 20: Duke of Sutherland, 1851; 
Lord Coke, 1848; Lord Downe, 1844; Lord Ashburton, 1866 ; 
Sir Clements Markhan, 1830. July 21: The Queen Dowager of 
Spain; Lady Evelyn Ward; Lord Strathmore, 1824, ° 
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RAIN IN ARCADIA 


Strephon: Wilt let me coom under umbrella oot o’ rain, lass? 
Phyllis: Naw. Maister bade me take great care o’ it, so | must 
na wear it oot wi’ double use 


THE TATLER 


President Loubet and the City.—The 
Corporation of the City of London 
presented to President Loubet a magni- 
ficent gold casket of solid eighteen carat 
gold. Below the City arms in the 
centre is a rich scroll ornament with the President’s 
initials in fine diamonds, the French and English flags 
being grouped behind. The base upon which the casket 
stands is of solid silver, the moulding being decorated 
with the English rose at intervals and supported upon four 
British lions, the whole standing upon a silk velvet pedestal. 
The casket was designed and manufactured by the Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths Company, silversmiths to his 
Majesty, of 112, Regent Street, London, W. 


The London and South-Western Railway.—The London 
and South-Western Railway’s steamship summer service is 
admirable. .The company’s steamships sailing between 
Southampton and the Channel Islands, also to Havre for 
Paris, Normandy, and Brittany, are the largest, most com- 
modious, and fastest vessels engaged in the Channel service, 
and possess all modern improvements. 

Havre by the new twin steamships, Columbia and Alma, 
for Paris, Caen, Honfleur, Trouville - Deauville, Rouen, 
every week day by fast trains leaving Waterloo Station at 
9.40 p.m., reaching Havre about 7 a.m. and Paris 
11.30 a.m. The connection between the boat and train at 
Havre is guaranteed. The Havre route is the most con- 
venient for Brittany and Normandy. The first-class saloon 
accommodation is provided in thirty-four cabins with two 
berths and nine with four berths; also superior second-class 
accommodation with separate saloon for ladies. Week-end 
tickets to Havre are issued from Waterloo, &c., every Friday, 
Saturday, and Monday. 

St. Malo direct by twin screw steamer, Vera, for Dinard, 
St. Servan, Dinan, Rennes, &c., leav- 
ing Southampton every Monday,  , 
Wednesday, and Friday at varying | 
hours to suit the tide at St. Malo. 
(Days of sailing varied during 
August and September.) 

Cherbourg direct by the large and 
fast steamer, Ella (with accommoda- 
tion for 120 first-class and fifty-five 
second-class passengers, and electri- 
cally lighted), for Carentan, Valognes, 
Bayeux, Coutances, Avranches, 
&c., leaving Waterloo Station at 
9.40 p.m. every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. 

In addition there are branch 
services between Jersey, St. Malo, and Granville. 
local services between Havre, Caen, Honfleur, &c. 


— 


Also 


Return Fares 1st Class 2nd Class 3rd Class 
Sand s. d s. d. 


London to Guernsey or Jersey and back - - 48 0 37 6 30 0 
a », Havre and back - - - - 41 8 31 8 — 
‘e », Paris and back - - - - - 56 8 40 8 — 
- », St. Maloand back - - A - 53 8 41 2 -— 
», 4, Cherbourg and back - - - 46 8 31 8 _ 
% », Granville and back - - - - 52.0 39 6 _ 
1 9, Honfleur, Caen, or Trouville and 
back (vid Havre) - - - - 41 8 31 8 _ 


All return tickets available to return within two months 
except Paris, which are limited to one month. 

Excursions from London (Waterloo) for fourteen days 
or less to Cherbourg on Tuesdays, to St. Malo on Wednes- 
days (Thursdays during August and September), to Havre 
on Thursdays, and to Trouville and Caen on Fridays and 
Saturdays. Through return tickets also for circular tours 
throughout Normandy and Brittany in connection with 
the Western Railway of France by either of four distinctive 
routes, each forming one tour. 

A handbook giving every information will be forwarded 
on application to Mr. T. M. Williams, marine superinten- 
dent, Southampton; Mr. Henry Holmes, superintendent of 
the line, Waterloo Station; or obtainable at any of the 
company’s offices. 


The Great Northern Railway.—As befits a company that 
has to deal with Yorkshiremen the Great Northern Railway 
is very up to date. Since July 1 it has been running an 
accelerated train service each week-day from its London 
terminus to the watering-places along the east coast. 
Those who wish to spend a holiday at Harrogate, Scar- 
borough, and Filey need have no difficulty as far as their 
travelling is concerned. 


HOLIDAY 


THE CITY’S CASKET TO PRESIDENT LOUBET 
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The London and North-Western Rail- 
way.—The London and North-Western 
Railway is as usual catering handsomely 
for tourists. For those wishing to visit 
the holiday resorts of north Wales 
there is a magnificent service from Euston to such places 
as Rhyl, Colwyn Bay, Llandudno, and Bangor, and the 
same remark applies to the company’s service of trains from 
London to central Wales. 


NOTES. 


The Midland Railway.—Since July 1 the Midland Railway 
Company has been carrying out a number of important 
alterations and accelerations in its train service. Amongst 
these are the running of a Highland express leaving 
St. Pancras at 7.30 p.m. and of a Belfast express (vid 
Stranraer) leaving St. Pancras at 8.30 p.m. The Glasgow 
and Edinburgh portions of the morning expresses which 
formerly left at 9.30 and 11.30 a.m. now run separately to 
accommodate the extra traffic. A new train is also running 
to Buxton and Matlock leaving St. Pancras at 1 pm. 
Considerable improvements are introduced in the service 
from London to Liverpool and London to Harrogate 
respectively. Similar extensions and accelerations have 
also been carried out in the up service to London. 
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DRAWN BY PAUL THIRIAT 
THE MOTHER OF PRESIDENT LOUBET 


mother still manages the farm at La Terrasse, Marsanne, where the President was born. The old lady, to 
whom the President is devoted, is over ninety but is still hale and hearty 
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IS COUNTY CRICKET GROWING UNPOPULAR? 
A Denial to a Much-debated Question by Lord Hawke. 


[ have been asked by my friend, the Editor 

of THE TATLER, to answer the question, 
“Ts county cricket growing unpopular ?” 
and most positively my reply is, “ Certainly 
not.” 

I am not prepared to say that cricket to- 
day is quite as exciting as it was ten years 
back, but I do say that cricket to-day appeals 
to more people than it ever did before, and 
that not only do they like to watch the game 
but to read about it. I should also say that 
a match was never so intelligently watched 
as to-day, for not a point escapes the bulk of 
the crowd whether in batting, bowling, or 
fielding, and it is not uncommon to hear a 
round of applause to reward a wicketkeeper 
for taking a ball wide on the leg-side—a 
tribute poor Pilling and Pinder perhaps never 
had in their lives. 

When I say cricket to-day is not so excit- 
ing as it was in 18931 venture to give that 
opinion because just now it is in a transition 
state. Ten years ago three counties were 
struggling neck and neck to be top of the tree 
and the tension was acute. So probably will 
be the fight for the championship this year, 
But behind the cricket of to-day is the feeling 
that allis not quite satisfactory ; something 
must be done for the bowler. I know Mr, A. 
C. MacLaren has said, ‘Let us beware lest 
by altering the game we shall come to play a game which shall in 
future be known by some other name than cricket.’ But I do not 
think there is the least fear of that. 

All reformation of the game is for the purpose of maintaining its 
excellence, and therefore its popularity. ‘The truth is that first-class 
cricket has outgrown the conditions of the seventies. The best 
wicket of that day would be a bad.one now. We cannot alter the 
pitches in 1903, so the game must be modified. I hear that this 
was said in conversation at the general meeting of M.C.C. : “ What 
is the use of cricketers of the last generation trying to improve the 
game by altering the l.b.w. or captains of the present generation 
by widening the wicket when the members vote against reform?” 
As all have equally the interests of the game at heart that question 
need not be answered. The popularity of cricket is, of course, 
maintained if the game is played in the way that best suits the 
majority. 

That there is a falling off in the attendance at many county 
matches is a fact revealed by the balance sheets for the year that’s 
awa’, Mr. Home Gordon has observed that in the increasing 
struggle for life it takes people less time to read of five or six first- 
class matches going on all over the country than to go a few miles 
to see one in their own district. But I want to have it proved to me 
that county cricket properly played has lost any measure of popu- 
larity at all. Last year, owing to the wet weather and the extraneous 
attraction of the Australians, cannot be taken as any criterion. I 
believe cricket under tolerable conditions which attains a high 
standard will always prove as popular as it did ten years ago. In 
the course of this article I will endeavour to indicate what is meant 
by that high standard. 

An old friend, who alleges that the public are taking less interest 
in county cricket (which I again parenthetically contradict) thinks this 
is due to the lack of great personalities in the cricket world. He 
writes, “‘ Surrey, for example, has no one to fill the public} eye as 
Lohmann used to, and even the admirable Pelham Warner cannot 
draw a crowd to Lord’s in the way Stoddart and O’Brien did.” Our 
own personal experiences as Yorkshiremen are more flattering, for 
wherever we go we receive gratifying proofs that as a side we are 
popular in all parts of England, Yet Yorkshire has never possessed 
what may be called a cricketer towering head and shoulders above 
the rest. Yorkshire cricket is mainly co-operative. Mr. Stanley 
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Jackson has done his share, so has long 
John Tunnicliffe, so have burly Hirst and! 
Rhodes, so have I; so have we all. But 
there is no Eclipse first and the rest nowhere 5 
and what is more there never has been in 
Yorkshire, for old George Ulyett never over-- 
shadowed Tom Emmett or Lockwood. And 
1 think a jolly good team is worth any two or 
three stars each thinking of his average,. 
for cricket is a game played by e/even a side,. 
and when that eleven is well welded together 
it plays all the better cricket. Somersetshire 
each time they lowered our colours received 
tributes showing how much the westerners. 
are liked. But well as the side play there I 
think it is a case of the skipper and ten 
men, for it is the wonderful energy of Mr. S. 
M. J. Woods which permeates the whole team. 
He is as bad to beat as any three cricketers. 
who could be named off-hand. Of course- 
Mr. Lionel Palairet is fascinating to watch, 
and the plethora of amateurs is abnormal. 

I want to say that I think slack fielding 
is more calculated to damage cricket, break 
the hearts of bowlers, and send spectators. 
away disgusted than anything else I know. 
I would rather watch Mr. G, L. Jessop in the 
field than see him bat, so splendidly does he 
meet and gatherthe ball. Amend the fielding 
and there will be no drawn games unless the 
weather is abnormal. But I repeat with emphasis, cricket will 
grow unpopular if the players are slack in the field. I am not 
going into the question of whether fielding has deteriorated or 
not, though with the improved conditions of the wicket it 
ought to have improved considerably, but I will say that 
the fielding is not good enough in many cases. A side which. 
lounges into the field, strolls across between the overs, and generally 
looks languid is not likely to be popular. A team keen as mustard 
is the one to command the suffrages of the public, and certainly 
more runs can be saved in the field than will ever be made from 
the bat. 

While on the subject of dropped catches I would venture to say 
that the continual criticism is affecting fielding in another way. 
Many a man will hesitate to go for a ball for fear that if it touches. 
his hand it will be set down as a missed catch. Gentlemen of the 
press, so wise in other criticisms, so keen to mete out justice, are not 
always good judges of a catch, simply because as a rule they have: 
not themselves had practical experience of fielding. Verb. sap. 

If cricket were growing less popular among players (which it is. 
not) it would be because there is too much of it. The strain of play- 
ing day,after day takes away a little of the effervescence, and if some 
captains do not keep up the spirits of their men languor is apt to 
seize them in the field; they bat half-heartedly and their feelings: 
get quickly transmitted to the spectators. Having to play quiet 
cricket against the clock on a third afternoon to eke out an 
inevitable draw is one of the drawbacks to county cricket which 
affects both “gates” and enthusiasm; but to obviate this is 
impossible. 

Remember that to-day everybody is keen to ameliorate the game ; 
remember how high is the moral standard advocated by press, players, 
and public; see how eager men are for their county, and how 
earnestly cricketers work for their side; hear shop” discussed in 
every pavilion ; see how England was rent over the widening of the 
wicket, Let all these signs and many more bear testimony to my 
emphatic negative that cricket is growing less popular. 

But I must also add the warning note that the affection which the: 
public feel for county cricket would be very seriously diminished if 
the number of drawn matches increase. Play to a finish is what we 
want and spectators expect. This is the real aim of all the efforts and 
all the legislation. Here’s wishing it success 
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THE GENTLE ART OF KITE-FLYING 


Experiments with War Kites recently Tried near Worthing. 


COLONEL F. 8. CODY WITH WINCH COLONEL CODY HAVING HIS KITE LIFTED MR. SALMON’S TEN-CELL BOX KITE WHICH 
FOR CONTROLLING HIS KITE PREPARATORY TO AN ASCENT MADE A MOST SUCCESSFUL TRIAL 


MAJOR BADEN-POWELL’S SAIL KITE WHICH FAILED TO RISE 
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ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pain. 


XI.—THE LEAK. 
ie I have a nose,” I said coldly, “and it is not merely ornamental.” 
“ Nobody says that you haven’t got a nose,” replied Eliza 
snappishly, ‘‘and nobody would call it ornamental either. But if it 
was any use to you you’d know that the leak isn’t here but upstairs.” 

“My dear Eliza, do let us talk common sense.” 

“That’s what I’ve been trying to get you to do this last half-hour. 
You go and get the plumber to come and stop the leak in the bed- 
room, then that'll be all right.” 

“Tf I did he would waste an hour—time for which [ should be 
charged—trying to find a leak which was not there. That is not 
my idea of common sense. I shall instruct him that the leak is here 
in the dining-room, and direct his attention particularly to the gas 
bracket on the left of the fireplace.” : 

“You goon. Youdoas much instructing and directing as you 
like. But as soon as the man comes he'll be sent straight to the 
bedroom. It smells worse there, so that’s where the leak is, and 
(’m not going to have my wall-paper spoilt in here for no rhyme or 
reason.” 

“Tt may be true that the smell is worse in the bedroom, but that 
happens to be another proof of my words. The gas being lighter 
than air rises and collects in the room overhead. I am sorry to 
say that the floors and ceilings in this house admit of such a thing 
easily happening. Perhaps you will explain how when gas rises—you 
must remember that fact—we get the smell downstairs if the leak’s 
upstairs.” 

“ That’s the down-draught in the chimney brings the gas down. 
If we had fires now you wouldn’t get any smell of gas here at all ; 
it would be all upstairs. Of course, as it comes down the chimney 
it’s strongest near the fireplace, and that’s what sets you thinking 
about that bracket.” 

“Pardon me, Eliza, That is not what sets me thinking about 
the bracket. Long before there was any actual leak that bracket 
was in my mind. It was in my mind when we took the house. I 
saw then that it was a cheap and bungling piece of work and I knew 
we should get this trouble sooner or later in consequence. What I 
maintain is——” 

“Oh don’t you go on arguing and maintaining,” said Eliza, 
“or you won’t have time to look in at Timson’s on your way to the 
station. We'll just leave it like this. You can tell him the leak’s 
in the scullery or in the back garden, or anywhere you like. And if 
I give this man a hint when he comes as to where the leak really is 
—well, that’s nothing to do with you, is it ?” 

‘Yes, it has. I donot choose to be made a fool of in the eyes 
of Timson’s man. If I am not master in my own house, and it’s 
not for me to say where a gas leak is, at any rate I don’t wish every 
“Yom, Dick, and Harry in the place to know it. But I'll tell you what 
1 will do. We will neither of us say anything to Timson or his man. 
We will leave them to find the leak and I’ll bet you Ios. it’s not in 
the bedroom.” 


“Pm not going betting and gambling for I know what it leads 
to, and I’ve heard you tell mother that you never bet either. Else 
I'd like to take that ros. from- you.” 

“Well, if you wish it we will not bet. We will have a simple 
arrangement that if the gas leak is in the bedroom I will make you 


-a present and if it is in the dining-room | shall have a present 


from you.” 

“There can’t be any harm in that,” said Eliza. 

“There may, on the contrary, be great good in it. 
you a sharp lesson against obstinate contradictoriness.” 

“You mean it may teach you not to beso silly. Now Ill tell 
you what I want if I win.” 

She named certain articles of wearing apparel, the total cost of 
which would be gs. In the event of my winning I decided upon a 
box of a hundred cigars at the same price. To my mind, no pipe, 
not even a meerschaum, has as good an appearance as a Cigar. 
Unfortunately, cigars are not cheap and never can be. 

On my way to the station I looked in at Timson’s. I merely said, 
“ There’s a gas leak up at my house, I wish you’d look into it for me.” 

He said the matter should be put in hand that morning. Timson 
is a very civil fellow and should do well. He never presses for 
money until the bill has run three months, and even then doesitin a 
most delicate and gentlemanly way. And he always touches his hat. 


It may give 


When I returned from the City in the evening I found Eliza 
looking tired and depressed. The unpleasant smell had entirely 
disappeared. 

“Ah!” I said playfully. “Im afraid I shall not have the 
pleasure of presenting you with those—well, those articles of 
apparel to which I have already alluded.” 

“No,” she said. ‘“ And you won’t get your cigars either.” 

“What do you mean? Hasn’t Timson’s man——” 

“Timson’s man! Been here all day. Only just gone. The 
mess that room’s in upstairs ! The girl’s cleaning it down now.” 

‘“ Where was the leak then?” 

“There wasn’t any. But how that old rat managed to get in 
between those joists is what beats me. He had the floor up and 
I’ve had the carbolic down.” 

“What? You mean it was a dead rat ?” 

“Yes. Oh don’t talk about it! Timson’s man isn’t particular, 
but even he—well, I sent him up a jug of beer and couldn’t do less. 
And he said to me when he was going that he didn’t know what 
money he’d made but he’d swear he earned it.” 

It was rather a curious thing that it should turn out like that. 
However, I happened to find a shilling in a ’bus the other day and 
treated myself to ten of those cigars. I lit one up last Sunday night 
and Eliza said suddenly that she couldn’t help thinking of that old 
rat. It reminded her, I suppose, of the present that she was to have 
made me. 


A BIG FAMILY-A LITTER OF RED RETRIEVERS 
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THE CONCLUSIONS OF BANDOLINE. 


Senne is passed, the time to kill is at 
hand, 

“Would you excel,” says Great-great, 
“tn this abominable country? Then it is 
necessary to kill something, to cover one- 
self with mud, to be stained with blood, 
to smell! Ah, but to smell like the 
Hippodrome. Go forth, my Pistache, not 
with thy bow and arrow to slay the 
naughty merle as in lovely France, but 
armed with thy dagger and gun to strive 
with a furious beast called fox. He is 
evil and wicked, and would eat thee if he 
could, He is red with green eyes, and 
carries for a weapon a gteat brush with 
which he smites all who contradict him.” 
Then the brave Pistache kissed the hand 
of Great-great and bade her adieu, knowing 
he might never return. Then turning to 
me she said, “Do not leave him, Bando- 
line; a true gentlewoman never flinches 
in the face of duty or danger. It is not 
meet he should die alone.” And so we 
go forth with Antoine to wait upon us 
and carry the gun and restoratives, 

We leave Great-great in charge of a 
picturesque young peasant called Lizar- 
anne, who belongs to our concierge. She 
overflows with happiness, and I like to 
see her smiling face each morning as she 
greets Pistache with a respectful ‘ Good-day, 
Froggy,’’ which is the title the whole neigh- 
bourhood have agreed to bestow upon him. 
Ah, stupid England, even you can recognise 
a noble exile when you see him, 

Soon we see the fox, We run, we cry, 
we call, “A bas, renard! Vive la France!” he 
turns upon us, and the brave Pistache says, 
“ Tiens! I go to cut off his head. Go, Bando- 
line, it is not meet thou should’st see him die,” 
I hide my eyes. I clasp my hands. Good- 
bye, Great-great! When suddenly a voice of 


THE -LALLER 


By El—n—r Gl—n. 


‘*Tiens! I go to cut off his head” 


anger calls, “Hold! desist! you murder my 
dog!” Ah, the wicked one to speak thus to a 
son of France! What matter a dog or a fox? 
Both are red, both are evil, and Pistache told 
me afterwards that but for him we had been 
lost. 

When I opened my eyes and came to my- 
self Pistache was standing a little way off, 
and before him was a fat, red Englishman 
covered with squares. He was calling out, 
“Come on! come on!” which is the pre- 
paratory cry to that lowest of English insults, 


‘Hold! desist! you murder my dog!” 
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“Te Box.” ‘Come on?” said Pistache, 
“Never! !! The presence of a lady forbids 
it; also we have not been introduced.” Then 
the Englishman retired full of shame, carrying 
his dangerous animal with him, and we saw 
no more foxes that day. Pistache comes of 
an ancient family whose boast it is never to 
return from the chase empty-handed, and see- 
ing that a dead rat had fallen out of the 
pocket of the Englishman, without flinching 
he drove his dagger through its heart, and 
we walked home, Antoine bearing the game 
after us, 

Great-great  re- 
ceives us with joy, 
pressing Pistache to 
her heatt while 
she graciously 
permits me to be pre- 
sent, and there are 
tears in her eyes 
when Pistache tells 
her of all the dangers 
we encountered. 

“ Receive, my 
Pistache and my 
Bandoline,” says 
Great-great, “my 
most distinguished 
felicitations on hav- 
ing borne yourselves 
as becomes the haute 
noblesse through 
incredible vicissi- 


tudes.” 
Next morning 
Lizaranne tells me 


that the fat red mon- 
sieur covered with 
squares is Mr. Mene- 
laus Bung, and that 
he lives at the end 
of the street in the 
large brick hotel. 


(To be continued) 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


[* was said by Sir Thomas Moncreiffe, or 

some other golfer of the old school, that 
the game of golf was not to get into the hole 
in as few strokes as possible but to hole each 


THE LATE DAVIE GRANT 


A well-known Scottish professional 


hole in one stroke less than your opponent. 
Like many other doctrines and _ opinions 
cherished by our fathers this one is by no 
means part and parcel of the theory and 
practice of the modern golfer, who is rather 
inclined to play his match ina selfish or self- 
contained spirit, with more regard to his own 
score than the play of his opponent. 


his narrow view of golf is entirely the 
result of the numerous stroke compe- 
titions which have become popular of recent 
years. The score habit of mind once acquired 
is exceedingly difficult to eradicate. Stroke 
play is an excellent thing and so is match 
play, but they are essentially different, and it 
cannot be too strongly insisted on that a man 
cannot play stroke and match play together 
and still be playing golf. Some men attempt 
even more than this, and we have heard a 
player on finishing his round say, “‘I won by 
4 and 3, my score was 78, and I was 3 up on 
‘bogey.’”? Sir Thomas Moncreiffe, or whoever 
the ancient golfer was that gave the afore- 
mentioned definition of golf, would probably 
have replied to this player somewhat as 
follows: “Sir, you may be 4 up on your 
opponent, or your score may be 78, or you 
may be 3 up on ‘ bogey,’ whatever that may 
be, but you cannot be all these things . nor 
even two of them. So far as I can see you 
cannot claim to be any of them, and whatever 
game you have been playing it certainly was 
not golf.” 


t is well to remember this essential difference 
between stroke and match play in con- 
sidering the record scores which appear daily 
in the papers. In nine cases out of ten these 
are not records at all because 
they have been compiled ina 
match p!ayed with the intention 
“merely of beating an opponent 


ing a good score. In match 
play properly considered there 
is no score, and if the score 
is added up at the end it 
represents the total of a num- 
ber of strokes that would never 
have been played or at any 
rate: would have been played 
in a very different way had the 
player been playing witha card 
and pencil behind him for a 
medal. 


7X mother thing that vitiates 
cs most of these so-called 
records is the fact that they are 
made when the course is not 
at its full medal-play stretch. 
Teeing grounds are nearer the 
hole and the holes themselves 
are not on their proper greens, 
so that A who reports that he 
has broken the record of X 
course with 71, although he 
has certainly been round the 
course in that figure, has less 
credit than B who went round 
in 75 on the medal day. 


ut even with the course at 
its full stretch the varying 
chances of the weather 
and the changing con- 
dition of the green must 
almost make record 
scores more or less unreliable as 
measures of performance. The con- 
ditions are never the same as they are 


at billiards or tennis. 
A notable addition to the seaside 
golf courses within easy reach of 
London is Runton, which lies between 
Sheringham and Cromer and quite 
within reach of those delightful resorts. 
The Runton course has only nine 
holes, but it has been declared by 
Taylor to be one of the most sporting 
golf courses in the country. The air 
and scenery at West Runton are 
delightful and there is a first-rate hotel 
—the West Runton Hotel—close to 
the links where golfers can live very 
moderately, As a week-end resort 
Runton is sure to become popular. 


M2 A. C. Gallie, who has suc- 

ceeded Mr. Harry Hart as secre- 
tary of the Prestwick Golf Club, is an 
old Gordon Highlander and saw some 
active service in the late Boer War. 
He has had previous experience of the 
secretarial work of a golf club, having 
been for some time honorary secretary 
of the Seaford Golf Club. 


Pave Grant, who died lately at 

North Berwick, was one of the 
best-known of the Scottish professionals. 
For some years he had been in poor 


88 


and not with any idea of mak-_ 


health and did not take much part in tourna- 
ments, but he was a most successful teacher 
of the game and many famous golfers passed 
through his hands, 


“The Field tells a good story about an 

American judge, an enthusiastic golfer, 
who bemoaned his misfortune in being kept 
from the links by wet weather to a sympa- 
thetic young man at a dinner party. All the 
consolation the judge received was the oracular 
utterance of the young man, blissfully ignorant 
of the game, who said, “I have often thought 
these continued spells of rain must make you 
golfers feel like going up to the weather 
bureau and beating the manager about the 
head with a stymie.” 


“The latest golf story comes from Wales. 

A well-known golfer is in the habit of 
practising his swing in his dressing-room 
every morning. The room is a small one, 
but by standing with his feet on a particular 
part of the carpet, which he was able to 
identify from the pattern, he had found that 
he could swing his club without damage to 
the furniture. On a recent occasion, how- 
ever, at his first swing he smashed a valuable 
mirror, and at a second attempt he knocked 
the handle off a water jug. He then went 
down to breakfast in a very dejected state. 
His wife asked’ him what was the matter. 
“Tam completely off my swing,” he replied. 
*T stood on the usual place on the carpet 
and I’ve smashed the furniture and crockery.” 
His grief at the damage he had done was 
almost assuaged when his wife told him that 
the room had been spring-cleaned the day 
before and the carpet turned round. 


MAJOR A. C. GALLIE 
Secretary of the Prestwick Golf Club 
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HENLEY REGATTA—The Sporting and Social Sides. 


Thames Challenge Cup (second heat): Kingston beat London 
Diamond Sculls (third heat): Guy Rixon beat Thorn 
Clubland, as seen from the river 


Thames Challenge Cup (third heat): Trinity College, Dublin, 


Visitors’ Challenge Cup: Magdalen College rowing over 
The crush of boats 


beat Twickenham 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


| Be year that the Briton revisits Paris he finds the city 

more Anglicised, and every year that the Frenchman 
revisits London (as he is coming to do in increasing numbers) 
he must note a timid but evident advance towards French 
methods. This may be deplorable from the standpoint of 
the observer of national temperaments; it tends to rub 
down the salient points of Briton and Gaul into an unde- 
fined cosmopolitan smoothness. Still, if the salient points 
had their artistic merit they had their practical disad- 
vantages and stuck into the foreign visitor with unnecessary 
sharpness. 


t must be rather painful for a patriotic Frenchman to 
walk down his famous boulevards and stumble at every 
step on ‘“‘high-life”’ tailors or hosiers, English perfumers 
(fancy that!), and American bars; to see half-a-dozen 
‘“‘ music-halls ’’—they call them that in Paris now —com- 
peting for the credit of the original ‘‘ looping the loop,” 
and to see editions of sporting papers simply reeking with 
English - named horses, ridden by English jockeys, and 
requiring an English word in every line to describe their 
exploits. Of course, one explanation is easy‘and true, so far 
as it goes. There are not a few British and American 
residents in Paris and many visitors, and a good many of 
the British or American shops and fashions are kept up 
for their benefit. The Frenchman likes to make his paying 
cuests feel at home even if he has to refurnish throughout. 


B" there is something more than this in the intercourse 

between French and English. The two nations are 
beginning to have a real friendship for each other. The 
outburst of Anglophobia at the time of the Boer War has 
vanished and left no trace except in one or two “ patri- 
otard”’ papers, and even in these it is rather the old grudge 
than the recent rancour that persists. The journalists 
insinuate that the appearance of British friendship is a mere 
mask, and that the real index of British policy is to be 
found in the steady increase of the navy. Apparently no 
Power but Russia can increase its fleet without designs on 
the peace of the world. 


“pee Briton is beginning to recognise that the French, 

though in some ways they are more tolerant and free- 
spoken than ourselves, are not specially light, frivolous, and 
immoral. Their more daring transgressions in the way of 
amusements have been largely kept up for the benefit of 
shocked but delighted foreigners; they went out of their 
way to impress the Pharisees of Albion who wanted to see 
how the Republicans and sinners lived in their own wicked 
city. Even so, there is a legend that a well-known and 
popular novelist once asked a sporting man to take him with 
a gay company to the Derby on a drag that he might speak 
of that carnival of wickedness from personal observation. 
Che wicked host let out a hint of the author’s purpose ; the 
guests entered into the spirit of the jest and beset the 
shrinking intruder with daring action and yet more daring 
talk. Subsequently, when charged with having coloured 
his picture of the Derby Day in too lurid tints, the novelist 
is said to have sighed and answered, “If I only dared put it 


all in!” 
Te is true that the pictorial journalism of the kiosks is of a 
rather startling nature, but this, again, is much bought by 
foreigners. You can see it all, or nearly all, in a number of 
shops in Soho, and these establishments are certainly not 
exclusively supported by the French colony. There are 
plenty of papers illustrated, and even comic, that the youngest 
girl can safely let her grandmother read. Even the revues, 
those supposed carnivals of indecency, are often no worse 
than a ‘musical comedy” in character, and far, far more 
destitute of any conceivable unity of story. In fact, we are 
not in much danger of having our British morals corrupted 
by French ways of writing and playing. The rather reck- 
less tone of much French literature does not so much indicate 
a difference of morality as a difference of intellectual taste; 
the relish of wit triumphs over the distaste for indecency. 


cE is a common error of British critics to speak of anything 

that in their view is unsuited to the stage or to litera- 
ture as “ vulgar’ when they merely mean that it deals with 
subjects not usually discussed in public. But vulgarity 


go 
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By Adrian Ross. 


may be, and often is, as moral as you please. The remarks: 
of a puritanical M.P. on some theatrical entertainment from 
the French would inevitably be vulgar, though the morality 
of them must needs be severe. On the other hand, the 
remarks of the prohibited French author concerning the 
M.P. might be highly untranslatable and yet would not be 
vulgar. Vulgarity is what is commonplace, stupid, and out 
of place, whether virtue or vice. 


Abs French, except in certain circles which devote them- 
selves to the elaboration of the unseemly, are getting 
cleaner in the tone of literature. There is no necessity for 
them to become as ‘‘ mealy-mouthed”’ as it is the custom 
to be in England. Very possibly many of our conventions: 
are as silly as those of the American magazine which is said 
to ignore in its pages the existence of alcohol. So, too, 
many of our authors not only do not discuss (which is well 
enough) but positively ignore certain important facts of 
human life and thereby make their stories unreal. We can 
learn frankness and honesty from French writers as they 
can perhaps imitate our healthier if more Philistine tone, 


epee are plenty of realities in man and woman that have 

to be recognised and allowed for by anyone seriously 
intending to write a book ofreal value. To make believe that 
they do not exist is the British fault ; to think about nothing 


else is the French danger. 
ay comenbat insular philosopher hazarded the remark 
that it was the function of the French to explain the 
Germans for the benefit of the English. Ifwe can appropriate 
German science and thoroughness, French art and clear- 
ness, and keep our own endurance and energy, there is no 
fear of a speedy occurrence of that national catastrophe 
which our enemies and candid friends have predicted at any 
time for the last 4oo years. The French have been only 
too ready to appreciate some of our strong points and to 
imitate excellences with which they credit us, sometimes too 
liberally. We are in the mood to do the same if only we 
imitate the right things. Let us copy technical colleges 
from Germany but not our soldiers’ (and dustmen’s) caps. 
Let us get dramatic construction from France but not 
suggestive treatment of the unseemly. 


al Be Cobdenite theory that free trade between nations 

would lead to peace and goodwill had one unfortunate 
gap in its premises—it did not contemplate the competition 
of two nations for the trade of a third. As between two 
nations only it might hold good, and has certainly held good 
between France and Great Britain. These two nations 
compete in very few articles, and what they send each other 
they can supply usually better than any third party. The 
result, in spite of high duties on most English goods in 
France and on French wines in England, has been remark- 
able in keeping the two states at peace through the keenest 
conflicts of political interest. 


ee peace and mutual liking and comprehension may 
increase must be the wish of all well-disposed persons, 
but there is a good deal to be done in spreading accurate 
information. Only the other day I was looking in a Paris 
newspaper—to be sure it was the Patvie—and a writer urged 
the French not to be deceived by British friendliness but 
to consult the real views of British statesmen, and among 
others of those lights of the Liberal Imperialist party, Sir 
Charles Dilke and Sir Lloyd-George. Still, it was some- 
thing that the writer did not give Sir Dilke and Sir Lord 
George. Even the Patrie has glimmers of knowledge. 


Oh cordial understanding of our nations! 
Continue to increase at extra pace 
Even as the dust kicked up in the gyrations 
Of cars that race. 


Bring the lucidity the Briton lacks on, 
And in return send to the neighbour’s shore 
The energy that makes the Anglo-Saxon 
Superior, 


Then fet us learn that vicious tricks and capers, 

Are not quite all the Gallic mind can forge ;. 
And in return explain to Paris papers 
Who is Lloyd-George. 
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THE SUCCESS OF OUR RUMMAGE SALE. 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Sydney Phelps. 


other looked up from the bundle of old hats which had just 
arrived at the vicarage. They represented all that my 
wealthy Aunt Alice and my cousins could do to help us in our 
rummage sale. I believe a parcel of love and good wishes was 
supposed to have been enclosed as well, but it had dropped out 
through the torn brown paper. 

“Hats go for about seven a penny, don’t they, my dear ?” 

“Yes, mater,” I said. ‘Things are getting serious. We want 
twelve pounds at least to pay for the vestment cupboard and the 
press for the stoles.” 

“And I do not believe we have two pounds worth of things 
altogether,” said mothcr. A hopeless expression crossed her face 
and a tiny frown furrowed her white forehead. I always get excited 
when mothef is worried ; nothing ever annoys me quite so much as 
that. < 

“How hateful all one’s rich relations always are,” I burst out. 
“Mean brutes! I believe they sell all their things to old clo’ 
women or advertise them in the Eachange and Mart. They seem 
to think that a poor parish can run itself; but they would be the 
first to notice our lukewarmness as loyal Churchwomen if we let the 
surplices get crumpled.” 

“Tt is only that they do not think,” said mother. ‘‘ We must do 
the best we can. At any rate the poor people are pleased, though 
they would die rather than say so. They get clothes that started 
life by being strong and well made instead of buying shoddy. I 
wonder if anyone will look in and help us at the sale.” 

“No one,” I said with conviction ; ‘‘ between hockey and——” 

“Hero worship,” added mother laughing. “My dear child, if 
we could only get Basil Grey to promise to come for a quarter of an 
hour we should scarcely have standing room.” 

This remark of mother’s did not exactly please me. Basil Grey 
was the son of the pater’s predecessor; he is a more or less busy 
barrister and had fought as a volunteer in South Africa. I have 
known him ever since we were children and the sight of his 
name in the casualty list as “severely wounded” had given me 
a sharper pang than I could quite explain to myself. Then he 
returned home with a most becoming halo of romance about him 
and spent part of the time of his convalescence at the house of his 
uncle, the squire of our parish. Every girl in the place appeared to 
go wild about him and he got more worship than would be good for 
a demi-god. I did not care to join the serried ranks of his avowed 
admirers, so a coolness had fallen between my old playmate and 
myself. : 

“Mrs. Denzil is in the drawing-room, ma’am,” announced Jane, 
and we joyfully left the garbage we were sorting and went to be 
cheered by the gayest, maddest mortal in our countryside. 

Mrs. Denzil had a husband out in India and appeared to get on 
very well without him. How he got on without her was not our 
province to inquire. We would not willingly have spared that 
brilliant face with its wealth of fair hair, its audacious blue eyes, and 
its wickedly curved red lips from our midst. It was vain for the 
most dour of spinsters to try to look askance at Mrs. Denzil, her 
absolute frankness disarmed them. 

“You look a bit worried,” she said. ‘What is it? Those 
fossils on the Ecclesiastical Commission or another funeral kept waiting 
because his reverence had punctured a tyre five miles from home ?” 

“Oh nothing so serious as that. It is only our rummage 
sale. The contributions which we have had have not been 
worth their carriage, and we do not see how to raise the money 
we s)all want.” 

“Have you asked the Whites ?” 

“Yes—two pairs of stockings with the heels worn off and a silk 
petticoat which rends if you look at it too long.” 

‘Shall I call on them and tell them that they are really cruelly 
in want of new winter coats and suggest their sending their old ones 
to you?” 

“No, please not,” said mother in a panic. We had had a little 
experience of Mrs. Denzil’s calls on parish matters. 

“Are men’s things any use? Why not ask young Grey ?” 

“JT hardly like to,” said mother. 

‘All right, 1 will) He must have heaps of things he does not 
want, and I’ll make him shell out.” 


g2 


Off went Mrs. Denzil promising to write to Basil Grey and to 
send us the results of her appeal. The ray of cheerfulness she had 
lit in mother aud myself widened into positive illumination when a 
few days later she brought in her dogcart a big bundle which she 
insisted on having immediately unpacked and inspected in our 
morning-room. She acted as show-woman. 

“There! I told you I would get something out of him. Boots, 
lots of them, brown and black; two flannel suits, not a bit worn ; 
socks, collars, ties, and tootleries of all sorts.” 

“Splendid !” we said. ‘Did he send them all the way to your 
house ?” 

“No, I told himI would call for the bundle this afternoon ; it was 
to be ready in his own especial sanctum. He was out, but old Jenkins 
showed me in. I found a note from him asking me if this sort of 
thing would be of any use, and saying if I wanted anything more 
old Jenkins could get it for me.” 

Pursued by our grateful thanks Mrs. Denzil drove off in her usual 
whirlwind. She promised to come without fail to our sale next day, 
and especially begged to be allowed to act as auctioneer. 

Mother and I returned to the examination of the bundle. 
“Actually, two of his pipes!” said mother. ‘ How very good of 
him !” 

I said nothing, for just at that moment | caught sight of some- 
thing which gave me a sharp pang of pain. Many years ago when 
Basil Grey first went to Cambridge I had worked for him the arms 
of his college on a tobacco pouch. There had been something more 
than mere kindliness in our farewell on that occasion. Here at my 
feet lay the silly little gift with my faded work on it. He surely need 
not have sent that to a rubbish sale. 

Our sale came off next day. Mrs. Denzil had stipulated that her 
loot from Basil Grey should be kept separate from the rest of the 
things and entrusted entirely to her. Privately I intended buying 
back again my own despised gift if it were only for the pleasure of 
seeing it burnt. At eight o’clock a large gathering of village folk 
invaded the schoolroom and began with many disparaging 
remarks to turn over and to cheapen the piles of miscellaneous 
clothing and effects. Mrs, Denzil’s stall was not open to their 
inspection. 

“Tl take that skirt, mum, if it ain’t above a shilling. Good 
money for it, too, it’s terrible worn round the elge, and driggledy- 
draggledy too.” 

“Could I have them three blouses for ninepence, miss ? They’re 
cruel old-fashioned. I mind you wearing one of ’em last summer, 
and your things always fit our Sarah.” 

And so on, and so on,in their usual manner. I had superintended 
six such sales as this before and knew how to coax the shy buyer 
and to represss the hard bargain-driver. In the midst of a little 
argument with a stout countrywoman as to the exact value of a large 
red flannel dressing gown mother said to me :—- 

“Clara, both the Whites have come ; that is rather nice of them, 
isn’t it? They have brought Mrs. Hill’s niece with them.” 

I looked up and smiled at the three girls. Just then, to my 
surprise, the daughter of our bank manager appeared, followed closely 
by a fairly representative gathering of the young ladies of the 
neighbourhood. 

‘What does it mean ?” whispered mother. 

“There must be some horrible mistake,” I said. 
think there is an entertainment of some sort to follow.” 

There they stood and waited in patience until we had sold every- 
thing not included in Mrs. Denzil’s reserve. A gay voice chattering 
in the lobby and a stir of expectation amongst the expectant damsels 
proclaimed that lady’s arrival. ; 

“Here I am,” she said, “in plenty of time, I hope. Hurry up, 
girls, the auction is going to begin. Can I have a chair put on that 
table, Mrs. Warren? Thanks. Now I can see the crowd; my stick 
is the hammer, and don’t you forget it. Shove all that lot of things 
up on the table beside me.” 

Mother and I collapsed hopelessly as Mrs. Denzil, flinging herself 
with rapture into the part, began her auction. The mixed crowd of 
villagers and ladies was as wax in her hands; the audacity of her 
remarks and the brilliancy of her smile would have upset the gravity 
of a meeting of the School Board. 


“ They must 
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“Look at these ties,” she said in a tone of most ardent admira- 
tion. ‘Did you ever see any like these before ? College colours, 
football colours, rainbow colours. Girls, you will never forgive your- 
selves if you let such a chance as this slip.” Six ties, al! worn, well 
worn ; no nasty glaring newness about these. Did | heir you say 
one shilling, Miss Smith? OhI hope not; I could not listen to 
such an offer from you. Half-a-ciown, Linda? That is better, but 
not good enough.” In the end she extracted an offer of seven and 
six from the bank manager’s. eldest daughter. Never once did she 
mention the name of the donor of the effects, and the ladies gazed 
with undisguised amazement at each other’s frantic bids. 

“This pair of puttees,” pursued Mrs. Denzil, “was worn at the 
battle of Colenso.” 

This was entirely untrue, but spirited bidding ensued, and Miss 
Hill became their proud possessor at the price of ten shillings. 

“ But this pair,” said the auctioneer unblushingly, ‘‘ was worn at 
Spion Kop.” A slump set in in puttees, and not even Mrs. Denzil’s 
mendacious statement that the third pair had personally assisted at 
the relief of Ladysmith could produce an offering of more than three 
shillings. pee 

At last, to my mingled relief and rage, the little tobacco pouch 
was held aloft in Mrs. Denzil’s grasp. ‘fA tobacco pouch. Look ! 
What memories may not surround this.” 

“ A shilling,” squeaked Linda 
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Before I could answer the door flew open and Basil Grey burst in. 

“Oh | say, Mrs. Denzil! I beg your pardon, Mrs. Warren, | 
came down to see if by any chance one or two little things of mine 
had been put by mistake into that bundle.” 

“Oh I hope I did nothing wrong,” said Mrs. Denzil. “I did just 
add one or two nondescript things which old Jenkins told me he was 
sure you could not want.” 

Old Jenkins adores Mrs. Denzil. Had she asked him for his 
master’s new dress suit he would have given it to her without a 
murmur. 

“ Would you tell me if two of my pipes wcre amongst the trifles 
Jenkins knew I should not want ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Denzil, ‘‘ but they were both quite old ones I 
am sure.” 

“Then, if you don’t mind, I will buy them back myself; they 
were rather favourites of mine.” 

Mrs. Denzil looked very thoughtful. 

“T fancy Miss Mortimer bought one and Miss Rawlings the 
other, but no doubt they would be delighted for you to have them 
back.” 

“Oh never mind, it does not matter in the least. 
umbrella I missed, too.” 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Denzil with an air of conscious virtue, ‘ but only 

your second best. Jenkins quite 


There was an 


White. = 

“ Two,” I growled. 

“ Mrs. Denzil nearly dropped 
the pouch in her amazement at 
my intervention. 

“What you, Clare?’ she 
said with unfeigned astonish- 
ment. 

“ Three shillings,” from the 
eldest Smyth. 

“ Four,” from me. 

“ Five,” 

“Seven and_ sixpence,” I 
said, my cheeks burning. 
Through the hush I could catch 
mother’s agonised voice. 

‘Clare, my dear child !” ly 

How long that horrible auc- 
tion lasted I pale to think. I 
only know that at last, at the 
cost of fifteen shillings which I 
could ill spare, that horrid little 
pouch became once more my 
property. The rest of the scene 
isadream to me. I was dimly 
aware of a struggle going on 
over a silver-mounted briarwood 
pipe, and that a farmcr’s wife 
persisted in a most grim mann+r 
in bidding for the umbrella. Her 
manner when she had it passed 
to her at last was almost insult- 
ing. 


/ 


® 
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agreed with me that you could 
only use one.” 

“But it wasn’t mine; it was 
lent to me the night before 
when I called on old Fleming 
up at the farm and a_ storm 
came on unexpectedly. Is that 
sold?” 

““Ye-es,” said Mrs. Denzil. 

“Whom to, please ? ” 

“Why, oddly enough, 
Mrs. Fleming.” 

Basil’s face was a_ study. 
“And I shall have to explain,” 


to 


he said; “they will have a 
curious idea of my charity 
There was one thing more—— ”’ 


he grew very red and looked 
across to where I stood very 
rigidly by the fire watch- 
ing the slow flames struggling 
with the remnants of their prey. 
“A little tobacco pouch,” he 
said. 

“Very shabby,” said the 
lady firmly. “Quite a disgrace 
to you; that is why I took it.” 

“But 1 really do want that 
back again,” heu‘ged. “ Piease 
tell me who has it.” 

“You had better ask Clare,” 
she said. ‘ Mrs. Warren and | 
have to make up our accounts.” 


ANS 
rok 
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When all the lots were dis- 
posed of the girls quietly with- 
drew, each cherishing a more or 
less extraordinary purchase, for 
which she had paid highly, and each eyeing her neighbour with 
stern mistrust. Mother aud I were left with Mrs. Denzil in the 


have ever done 


schoolroom. 
“How did you manage it?” asked mother. ‘Did you infect 
all the girls in the neighbourhood with a mania for left-off 


clothing of every description ?” 

Mrs. Denzil laughed until the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“ My dear Mrs, Warren, it was the simplest thing in the world. 
I told each of them—in the strictest confidence—that some trifles 
belonging to Basil Grey were going to be sold, and begged them on 
no account to mention it to anyone else. That was why they 
were so mad with each other. They thought they would pick up 
some little souvenir cheaply, but ”—and Mrs. Denzil weighed a 
purse carefully in her hands—‘{ don’t think they did that 
exactly.” 

I turned towards the big fireplace. 
that horrid little pouch at once. 

“What is that smell of burning?” said mother. ‘ Why, Clare, 
are you destroying the thing you were crazy enough to give fifteen 
shillings for ?” 


I thought I would get rid of 


Do you know, Dick, this is considered the most striking portrait of Fido | 


Oh! that’s why he’s looking so crushed | suppose 
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She drew mother to the far 
side of the hall and Basil strode 
over tome. I never saw such 
a slow fire in all my life. 

“Do you know where it is, Clare?’ he began, and then his eyes 
fell on the grate. One end of a bit of grey fabric, still ornamented 
with a shield charged with cocks’ heads, lay amongst the coal. 

“You burnt it,” he said. Why.? ” 

I could find nothing to say. 

“Clare, you could not have thought I meant to give that to any 
charity under the sun.” 

Still no answer. I learnt then that dumbness is pain, Per- 
haps my silence was more eloquent than my speech could have been, 
for he suddenly took my hand in his. 

“ Was it that no one else should have it ? ” he asked. 

Mrs. Denzil, carolling out a gay Cavalier tune, joined us. 
in her eyes that she knew all there was to be known. 

““We are going back to the vicarage. Come along, Mr. Grey.” 

Pater came bursting into the drawing room where Basil and | 
had just had a few words of explanation. He rubbed his hands with 
delight. 

“What! twenty-seven pounds eight shillings ? 
what an unprecedented success.” 

And really Basil Grey and I fully agreed with him. 


I saw 


My dear Clare, 
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The Marriage of the Week.—Lady Mary 
Willoughby, who was married on Tuesday to 
Lord Dalhousie, is the eldest daughter of the 
Earl and Countess of Ancaster. She has four 
brothers, all unmarried, and five sisters. Lady 
Mary is partially a Scotswoman, her mother 
being a sister of the Marquis of Huntly. Lord 
Dalhousie is, of course, a Scotsman and has 
seats in Midlothian, Brechin, and Carnoustie. 
He is a lieutenant in the Scots Guards and 
served through the South African War. 


Lord Rothschild’s Farm.—The enjoyments 
of a country life appeal always with double 
force to everyone who is compelled to spend a 
great deal of their time in the City especially 


THE BRIDEGROOM—LORD DALHOUSIE 


at this time of the year, and it delights Lord 
Rothschild when he can get away from 
attending to the financial condition of nations 
to run down to his lovely country home at 
Tring, where he has one of the finest dairy 
farms in England. The dairy stock are all 
of the purest Jersey breed and were got 
together at considerable trouble and expense. 
The dairy farming is carried on in the most 
up-to-date methods, most of the milk being 
sent up to London, whilst the butter, of which 
only a small quantity is made, is disposed of 
locally to a few fortunate customers, for it 
would be quite impossible as a rule to pur- 
chase such well-made butter in the ordinary 
market. 


IN TOWN AND 
Week by Week. 


A Friend of the Princess.—By this time 
Lady Eva Dugdale will have settled down 
in her new house in Green Street. I believe 
she is still as great a favourite as ever with 
the Princess of Wales, but this was to be 
expected, for she is not only sympathetic but 
decidedly clever. Besides, she is one of the 
oldest friends the Princess possesses. When 
she was Lady Eva Greville and quite a little 
girl she used to play with the Princess May 
when the latter visited Warwick Castle, and 
the attachment then began only ripened when 
the Princess was married. Since then Lady 
Eva has been in attendance on the Princess 
except during the Ophir trip. Two years 
after the Princess’s wedding Lady Eva married 
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Lafayette 


THE WEDDING OF THE WEEK 


Mr. Dugdale, one of the Princess’s equerries, 
and a younger brother of Mr. James Dugdale 
of Wroxall Park. That was eight years ago, 
and Lady Eva has now several handsome 
children, one of whom will probably inherit 
Wroxall, for Mr. Dugdale’s brother, though 
twice married, is childless. 


The Countess of Airlie.—Another con- 
stant attendant on the Princess is Lady Airlie, 
who has seen such sorrow that her young face 
is framed with hair turning prematurely grey. 
After the disastrous day when the news of 
Diamond Hill and the death of Lord Airlie 
threw a gloom over the enclosure at Ascot 
Lady Airlie was very little seen in society, 
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and even now she is more interested in 
philanthropy and the education of her children 
than in the vanities of the fashionable world. 
There has always been the shadow of a weird 
destiny around the “bonnie house o’ Airlie.” 
Everybody knows the legend of the Airlie 
drum and how the wraith of the murdered 
drummer beats his ghostly drum round the 
castle walls when the Airlie earls are doomed 
todie. When the last earl died the drum was 
silent, but the flag was at half-mast on Airlie 
Castle the day before Diamond Hill, 


Hospitality at Arundel.—The week-end 


parties which the Duke of Norfolk and Lady 
Mary Howard are giving just now at Arundel 


Langfier 


THE BRIDE—LADY MARY WILLOUGHBY 


select, and fall 
far short of the magnificent entertainments of 
the duke’s predecessor, who ruffled it with 
George IV. when the ‘First Gentleman” 
That was the duke who 
spent over £500,000 on the restoration of 
the castle and to whom the grand staircase 
with “its balustrades all gold from Birming- 
ham” was a temporary worry. The men 
from “ Brum” who fixed it had to work day 
and night to finish it before the grand ball 
given by the duke shortly after we won at 
Waterloo. Descendants of the Hursts and 
Hammonds, who were among the duke’s 


Castle are, of course, very 


was Prince Regent. 


guests on that occasion, are still people of 
consequence in the south country. 
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St. Patrick’s Hall.—St. Patrick’s Hall, 
Dublin Castle, which is to be the scene of the 
court and levée, is a large and lofty apart- 
ment oblong in shape and lighted by four tall 
windows on one side. On the other side are 
four huge mirrors to match. Between” the 
mirrors and the windows depend the banners 
of the Knights of St. Patrick in order of 


KATHLEEN, 


Lady Peek is a sister of Mr. St. John Brodrick, the Secretary 
for War, and widow of the late Sir Cuthbert Peek 


seniority with their escutcheons underneath 
and brass plates bearing their names and the 
date of their election. At each end of the 
hall are two galleries, and from the one over 
the throne hang the standards of the royal 
members of the order. The throne of the 
grand master will not be used, but two high 
Gothic chairs will be placed on the dais for 
the King and Queen. The ceiling, which is 
supported on either side by Corinthian 
columns in gold and cream, has three large 
paintings of allegorical scenes. Weapons 
and armour of all kinds adorn the walls. 


Where the King will Lodge.—The King 
and Queen, like the late Queen, will be lodged 
in the Viceregal Lodge, which has the advan- 
tage over the castle that it is situated 
two miles out of Dublin in Phcenix Park, 
which is one of the largest and most 
beautiful public parks in the world; it has 
beautiful views and fine roads for motoring or 
bicycling. It may be remembered that when 
the Duke and Duchess of York visited Dublin 
in August, 1897, almost the first thing that the 
duchess did on her arrival was to ride her 
bicycle round the park attended only by her 
lady in waiting. The lodge stands in spacious 
grounds of its own, one of the show features 
of which is a tree which was planted by Queen 
Victoria on her first visit. The rooms which 
the King and Queen will occupy are on the 
ground floor and face south towards lovely 
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views. The original lodge was built in 1751, 
but its present form is due to the last century, 
when it was added to and embellished by 
successive viceroys. Lord Dud- 
ley has added a large motor 
garage in which he stores his 
numerous machines. 


Vicereine of Ireland.—There 
is, by the bye, no such title as 
Vicereine of Ireland, but the 
term is convenient. Lady 
Dudley, who will present the 
ladies at the court, is one of the 
most popular of the wives of the 
viceroys. Her carriages and 
horses, her balls and _ other 
hospitalities, are the wonder of 
everybody. She is most sym- 
pithetic and generous to all the 
poor people she is brought in 
contact with, and this was 
especially shown during the 
motor tour in the west of Ireland 
last autumn. Everywhere it is 

. said that never was there such 
magnificence, such lavish ex- 
penditure, such generosity in 
charity as now prevail at the 
Viceregal Court. Lady Dudley 
herself is handsome, intelligent, 
and highly educated. She treats 
life very seriously and works 
hard to help on her husband’s 
career. 


Royal Movements. — The 
King and Queen, Princess Vic- 
toria, and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales will go to Sandown for 
the Eclipse Stakes on Friday, 
which is the great race of the 
year on that course. The pretty 
white royal stand with its en- 
closure guarded by crimson 
ropes which is to the west of the members’ 
stand will be got ready, and lunch will 
be served for them and a select party 
of friends. By that time considerable pro- 
gress will have been made with the per- 
manent _ brick 
stands which 
are taking the 
place of the 
wooden ones, 
but they are 
not expected 
to be com- 
pleted till 
about the Sep- 
tember meet- 
ing. The 
royal stand is 
not to be 
touched as yet, 
but that will 
eventually be 
rebuilt in brick 


Speaight 
YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF THE HON. 
LADY PEEK 


and iron. 

The Heir 
of Warwick 
Castle.— Lord 
Brooke, who 
is the latest 
noble adven- 


turer into the 
realm of jour- 
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nalism, is not yet of age. He will attain his 
majority in September. Hitherto he has 
been known as a sportsman and a soldier. 
As an Eton boy he went deer-stalking in the 
highlands and brought down big stags. Then 
he served in South Africa and occupied the 
important post of A.D.C. to Lord Milner. 
Since then he has travelled to Servia and so 
is able to furnish us with a sketch of the 
difficulties of the new végime. He will be 
back by September, when his majority will 
be celebrated with great festivities at Warwick 
Castle. 


Lord Seaton.—The Colborne family—of 
whom Lord Seaton, who has just completed 
his forty-ninth year, is the head—has 
given many distinguished soldiers to the 
country. Sir John Colborne was created 
Baron Seaton for his services in the Penin- 
sular War, and .since then many members of 
the family have won distinction for themselves 
by their military capacity in different parts of 
the Empire. Lord Seaton married a daughter 
of Sir Francis Fuller Elliot Drake, who is a 
descendant of the great naval hero of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. 


A Busy Week.—The visit of President 
Loubet and Henlev Regatta were the two 
principal events of the busiest social week of 
the season. In addition to these events there 
were innumerable other functions, including 
the children’s féte at the Botanic Gardens, a 
big. garden party given by Sir Kenneth 
Matheson, and many other entertainments 
and dinner parties, all of which were crowded. 
How society has grown. Half a century ago 
one big affair monopolised the whole attention 
of everyone in society; now it seems that 
everyone can act as host or hostess and yet 
have plenty of guests. 


Out of Town. — Newmarket took a 
number of people out of London, and in the 
Park, at the restaurants, and the Opera there 
was a marked falling off in the attendance of 
those few thousand people who constitute 
society. The return of the King, however, 
to town has brought a crowd of people back 
to London, and the crush at the Opera is as 
great as ever. Calvé in Carmen last week 
drew a big house, amongst those present 
being Lady Cynthia Graham; she was in a 
box with Lady de Grey and is quite one 
of the prettiest girls of the season. 


Banks 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 


Leaving the Town Hall, Manchester, to attend a general committee meeting of the 
Scottish Home Industries Exhibition to be held at Manchester in October 
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Bassano 


MISS VIOLET PITCAIRN CAMPBELL 


Daughter of Colonel Pitcairn Campbell, who is engaged to be married to Mr. Richard H. Beamish 
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MRS. BEERBOHM TREE AND THE ELDEST O 


Ellis & Walery 


Mrs. Tree (xée Maud Holt) was educated at Queen s College. She made her first appearance on the professional stage in The Millionaire. She has made a reputation 
as a reciter, and last week appeared in a pastoral play at the Botanic Gardens 
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HER THREE DAUGHTERS, MISS VIOLA TREE. 


Ellis & Walery 


Miss Viola Tree is the eldest of Mr. and Mrs. Tree's three daughters, the younger being Felicity and Iris. Miss Tree has so far appeared only in amateur theatricals. 
She is a charming dancer 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Motor Eggs in One Basket.—The Auto- 
mobile Club now realises that it was unwise 
to put all its motor eggs into one basket ; that 
is, to risk all its racing chances on one type of 
car. All the motor manufacturers feel that it 
was not giving British cars a fair chance to 
have these represented in the Gordon Bennett 
race by one make only—the Napier. These 
were badly outclassed both by the French and 
the German cars, and the result will be a 
serious set-back to the British motor car trade. 
Had a Napier won £50,000 of orders were to 
have come in within a week. This gives a 
practical object lesson of what a motor race 
victory means commercially. 


Irish Race and the King.—Lord Dudley 
was in constant telegraphic communication 


Motor Boat Contest.—Experts very much 
fear that the Alfred Harmsworth International 
Cup for motor boats may fall to the 100 h.p. 
Mercédés entered for the contest. There is 
no doubt that the Mercédés motor represents 
the acme of perfection so far as mechanical 
skill has evoluted. 


The Next Gordon Bennett Race.—The 
venue of the next Gordon Bennett race is 
vexing many minds. It is an open secret 
that the Kaiser is not very friendly to motor 
racing on a big scale, although it was he who 
insisted that the 60 h.p. Mercédés cars shou!d 
be entered for the contest in lieu of the 
go h.p. cars burnt at Cannstatt. Count 
Sierstorpff, who represents the German Auto 
Club on the International Commission, thinks 


The ‘‘ Unpunctual Motor.”—When social 
engagements to ‘‘motor down” are made 
the wise man does not cut the time too fine. 
For luncheon parties a spare half-hour should 
be allowed for a possible puncture or a 
“fly” in the machinery. At the same time 
“a bad driver quarrels with his motor,” for 
75 per cent. of the car’s mishaps are due to 
unskilful chauffeurship. 


Seaside Motor Tracks.—Many leading 
seaside places are becoming keenly alive to 
the attractions of a motor speed track, 
Brighton, in the absence of a better track, 
intends to close the Marina on certain occa- 
sions for speed trials, while Eastbourne is 
keen to construct a motor car speedway along 
the crown of the beach between Eastbourne 


THE NEW MOTOR FIRE ESCAPE WHICH 


Is NOW 


BEING USED BY THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE 


Campbell & Gray 


Besides being an escape it has under the driver's seat a cylinder which is also a chemical pump. On the contents coming into contact with the flame 
carbonic acid gas is thrown out, extinguishing all signs of fire 


with the King during the Irish race fortnight. 
His Majesty had greatly feared that the 
mishaps of the Paris - Madrid race might 
be repeated. After all the speed trials had 
been concluded the Lord Lieutenant promptly 
sent a reassuring wire to Buckingham 
Palace, 


The French Victory. — Non - motoring 
experts are prone to think that France has 
been hopelessly beaten by Germany in the 
Irish race. On the contrary, France has scored 
triumphantly in the fact that three French 
cars were entered and all fought toa successful 
finish. This in itself is an unprecedented 
record in motor racing. Two German cars 
broke down helplessly by the way as did two 
British cars, but the French went on steadily 
without mishap and made very good time. 


the Kaiser’s pe-mission may be obtained to 
run the 1904 race in Germany. The Duke 
of Mecklenburg has offered the racing ground 
on his vast estates. Meanwhile the Irish 
people talk of petitioning Mr. Gordon Bennett 
to alter the rule that failing the race being 
run in the country winning the cup it shall 
be held in France. 


A Driving School.—It is suggested that 
the new racing track at Purley will form an 
excellent driving school for novices who at 
the present time possess no possible ways and 
means of learning to drive a motor car save 
on the open highway. The Purley track, too, 
will serve the interests of agents and manu- 
facturers, who needs must in the interests of 
their business “ show off. the paces” of their 
cars to would-be purchasers. 
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and Langney Point with the idea of ulti- 
mately extending it to Bexhill and Hastings. 
If the two latter towns co-operate with East- 
bourne this would make a grand motor 
speedway and connecting link between these 
three leading watering-places. 


Assembling a Car’s Parts.—The Hozier 
Engineering Company of Glasgow promises 
a novel and interesting exhibition shortly. 
All the different parts of a motor car con- 
structed separately by measurement and in 
different departments will be brought out and 
the vehicle put together publicly. It is then 
proposed to drive it straight from the shops 
for a hundred miles non-stop run. The test 
is arranged to prove the perfection of modern 
motor cars and the certainty of parts made 
separately fitting into the whole. 
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The Season Over.—The season is done, 
and the managers have fled for holiday. Sir 
Henry Irving closed on Saturday, Mr. Tree 


on Wednesday. Sir Charles Wyndham 
shuts Wyndham’s to-morrow with M/s. Gor- 
ringe’s Necklace, but the gay nights of O/d 
Heidelberg still run on. The close of the 
regular season is always a saddish time for 
me, for it used to happen that my holidays 
(from the country) coincided with it, so that 
when I came to town (mainly to see plays) 
I never saw the leading lights at all, and 
living in a place where they 
never even twinkled I was 
rather badly off. I often 
think it is a pity that 
managers do not hang out a 
little longer for the country 
visitor. 


The Opera. —Covent Gar- 
den is also within sight of the 
end although the Moody- 
Manners season will soon fol- 
low on. Iam glad that the 
turn of Aida has come round, 
for Verdi’s fine opera has 
never enjoyed the widest 
popularity. A new Rosina 
appeared in // Barbiére in 
the person of Mdlle. Bar- 
rientos, a very young Spa- 
niard. She has a_ beautiful 
voice, pure and true, and 
revels in Rossini’s _ trills 
and turns. Miss Mary Gar- 
den has been giving us J/Zanon 
Lescaut again—a fine per- 
formance, especially when 
supported by Alvarez as Des 
Grieux. By the way, I scoured 
the town to get that beautiful 
little Guillaume edition of 
Manon which the Routledges 
published some years ago, but 
in vain, and had to put up 
with their other issue, a poor 
thing in comparison. Why 
do not pretty books continue 
in the market ? 


The End of the Gaiety. 
—I have already described 
the last night of the Gaiety 
(July 4). The occasion, which 
was boisterously jubilant, 
caused me many reflections. 
I wonder, for instance, 
whether Mr. Edwardes is to 
make a new formula in his new house, for it 
seems to me that musical comedy has gone 
as far as it can go in its present shape. Mr. 
Edwardes unquestionably does it better than 
anybody else, but that is not saying very 
much, I have been immensely struck with 
the fact that during the last weeks of the 
Gaiety, when the company calmly abandoned 
the story and were permitted to interpolate 
business of their own, the entertainment has 
been very much livelier and more intelligent 
as it became more foolish—a paradox that is 
quite understandable. 


PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Miss Ethel Sydney. — I would specially 
draw attention to the remarkable development 
of Miss Ethel Sydney. Time was when she 
figured merely as the singing leading lady, 
but she has become a comedienne, and shows 
very great cleverness as a mimic. It is as if 
she longed to break away from the hard-and- 
fast lines of musical comedy (for after all it is 
very stereotyped) and tap the passing show as 
a butt for her humour. Surely there is a great 
field for genuine, quick jests at the affairs of the 
day, politics for instance, or any passing fad. 


MISS BILLIE BURKE 


Who sings the famous canoe song in The School Girl at the Prince of Wales's 


Miss Sydney, if she gets her chance, has, lam 
sure, as great.a future as any comedienne we 
have had at the Gaiety. She is quite 
delightful. 


“The Bishop’s Move.” — Mr. Bourchier 
reopened the Garrick on Monday night with 
The Bishof’s Move, which he played for the 
117th time. Mr. Bourchier is particularly 
keen on the part of Bishop Ambrose, and I 
must say he plays it admirably. Mrs. Craigie 
and Mr. Murray Carson’s play is pretty and 
pleasant. 
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Miss Billie Burke.—Miss Burke, who plays 
the part of Mamie Rockfeller in The School 
Girl at the Prince of Wales’s, has become 
famous. by her song, “ My Little Canoe,” 
with its catchy chorus :— 

Mamie, I've a little canoe, 

Room for me, my Mamie, and you. 

I'll paddle along and rock you in my cradle. 

Mamie, you'll have nothing to do 

When I've told my worries to you; 

Then, Mamie, we might canoodle, we two, 

In my little canoe. ° 
She isa ‘‘real” American girl from Wash- 
ington, D.C. She came to 
England with her father four 
years ago and here learnt 
much that was necessary to 
know when the time came to 
join the profession to which 
he belonged. She studied 
singing at Paris, and 
last January twelve months 
at Ronacher’s, Vienna, stood 
before an audience for the 
first time. Her father, who is 
Burke of Burke and Andrus, 
now appearing at the Palace 
in a very amusing sketch, 
was her first manager, and 
she made a distinctly good 
beginning with her little turn 
as a singer of American coon 
songs. She went from 
Vienna to Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, and then to 
London for an engagement 
at the Pavilion. Last Christ- 
mas she appeared in panto- 
mime at the Grand Theatre, 
-Glasgow, as Beauty in Zhe 
Sleeping Beauty, where the 
offer reached her to come 
under Mr. George Edwardes’s 
management. As her ambi- 
tion had been wholly centred 
on getting into musical 
comedy the offer came as a 
very pleasant surprise, 


Madame Reéjane at Re- 
hearsal.— Rehearsals for the 
production of a new play or 
the revival of an old one are 
not functions to stir the 
imagination of anyone ac- 
customed to be present at 
such events. Lately, how- 
ever, I happened to be 
present in the Garrick 
Theatre one afternoon when Madame Réjane 
and her company were having a “run 
through” of Safho preparatory to its revival 
on the following night, and the informal per- 
formance gave me as much pleasure—though 
for quite different reasons—as the representa- 
tion of the play with all its exponents dressed 
and made-up and a‘ crowded auditorium. 
Except that Madame Réjane and her sup- 
porters were all dressed as they had walked 
in from the street and that the stage was not 
artificially lighted no detail necessary to a 
perfect performance was omitted. 
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MADAME BLAUVELT (as Juliet) 


Business Ways on the Stage.—The 
prompter sat at his table down the stage with 
his back to the orchestra, but he had little to 
do, There was an earnestness about the whole 
business that was good to see and the actors 
taking part in the scenes were silently followed 
with deep attention by the others. No one 
walked about but those engaged in the per- 
formance, and the few stage hands engaged 
attending to the moving of the properties 
seemed infected by the spirit of artistic interest 
that kept these French players together during 
that afternoon’s work. The little girl who 
plays the child so naively in Sapho sat on 
the piano stool as quietly and attentively 
as all the others. Another thing that 
struck me was the youthfulness of the 
members of the company. Madame Réjane’s 
daughter, a tall, very happy, good-looking 
young lady with brown eyes, was there with 
her mother, 


y Biograph 
MISS AGNES FAWCETT (in The School Girl) 


Another ‘‘ Dante.”—Mr. A. C. Calmour’s 
Dante has created great interest in Man- 
chester, where it was produced by Mr. Flana- 
gan at the Queen’s Theatre. Mr. Calmour’s 
play, in blank verse, ends where Sardou’s 
begins. The play is by no means new, for it 


Guttenberg 


MR. COOPER CLIFFE (as Dante) 


was printed for private circulation some eight 
years ago; the Irving production has given 
it topical interest. The part of Dante was 
played by Mr. Cooper Cliffe, while the part 
of Beatrice was brilliantly played by Miss 
Ellen O’Malley. 


Guttenberg 
MISS O'MALLEY (as Beatrice) 


“* Schoolgirls.” —Miss Pauline Chase, play- 
ing the part of an American girl in The 
School Girl at the Prince of Wales’s, is one of 
the real American girls who have found their 
way into a London theatre. She is a native 
of Washington City, and three years ago at 
the Casino, New York, made her début as 
“Buttons ” in The Rounders—an American 
version of a French play produced here as 
Kitty Grey. Afterwards she had a dancing 
part in Zhe Girl From Up There, and with 
that piece came to London for its production 
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Ellis & Walery 
MISS LULU VALLI (in The School Girl) 


at the Duke of York’s. Returning to America 
Miss Chase went to the Madison Square 
Theatre for a musical comedy called 7he 
Liberty Belles, in which she made a big hit. 
An expert automobilist, she owns and drives 
her own car and can boast of having driven 
the record-breaking motor of the American 
continent. Miss Agnes Fawcett, a tall and 
attractive young lady in the chorus of Zhe 
School Girl, is making in that successful 
piece her first acquaintance with the stage. 
She is a Devonshire girl but has lived most 
of her life in Australia. 


Mr. Sydney Barraclough.—Mr. Sydney 
Barraclough, who recently on his return from 
America gave a very successful concert at the 
Bechstein Hall, has had considerable experi- 
ence on the operatic stage. He has studied 
in England and France and has had the in- 
estimable advantage of a course of ‘‘ Bouhy.” 
He has an excellent voice. 


Biograph 
MISS PAULINE CHASE (in The Sclioo! Girl) 
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SCENES FROM “COUSIN KATE” AT THE HAYMARKET. 


Bassano 
MISS BEATRICE FERRAR, MASTER CYRIL SMITH, AND MISS CARLOTTA ADDISON 


Mr. H. H. Davies's charming play, Cuusin Kate, produced at the Haymarket on June 18, opens with this scene, where Amy Spencer (Miss Ferrar), jilted— not against her will—by 
Heath Desmond (Mr. Maude), sits at home in a sort of mock woe with her brother (Master Cyril Smith), who vows vengeance on Desmond, and her mother (Miss Addison), who 
is quite at sea over the whole situation 


Bassano 


MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS, MISS CARLOTTA ADDISON, AND MR. RUDGE HARDING 


This picture shows Cousin Kate (Miss Jeffrey's), Mrs. Spencer, and the parson (Mr. Rudge Harding), who is the real choice cf the not too disconsolate Amy 
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SHOOTING 


Kamsden 


MISS HETTIE CHATTELL 


Who plays the part of the white woman 


be final thrill of what might be called the 

tabloid melodrama by Alicia Ramsey 
and Rudolph de Cordova, which has been so 
brilliantly produced by Mr. Frank Parker at 
the Hippodrome, is, as most people are aware 
by now, a suggestion of “the hell of waters,” 
to use the Byronic phrase. All things are 
necessarily relative and art can never compete 
with nature, whose salient features it selects 
for reproduction. The suggestion of Niagara 
must therefore -be accepted as relative, for 
while the most celebrated waterfall in the 
world is the be-all and end-all of the specta- 
tor’s visit the mimic Niagara is but as it 
were the background to the personal note 
which must inevitably dominate all dramatic 
representations. 

Background though it is, however, it is 
not the least interesting part of the production, 
and as an example of the adaptation of means 
to an end it may even be promoted to the 
chief place of the entertainment, for nowhere 
else in the world at present could such a 
spectacle be staged, at all events with the 
completeness which characterises it at the 
Hippodrome. All that it is and all that it 
means are due to the genius of Mr. Frank 
Parker, and those who know anything of the 
restricted area in which he has to work—for 
the stage proper is but little more than a 
dozen feet deep—are the first to admit that 
genius is the only word which adequately fits 
the case. His is the brain which plans out 
each detail of the mechanism and the way in 
which it must be worked in the simplest 
manner possible so that the maximum effect 
may be obtained in the minimum time. 
While, thercfore, it seems an easy thing for the 
water to come down much ingenuity has had 
to be expended in getting it down in just the 
right way. 

The water itself is no inconsiderable factor 
in the case seeing that during the scene 
800,000 gallons are used. It is stored in an 
enormous cistern built at considerable expense 
on the roof and is filled by a special high- 
pressure main, From the cistern three pipes, 
each 12 in, in diameter and 70 ft. long, run to 


THE RAPIDS IN 


a container. This is a similar but smaller 
cistern with a sluice-like gate worked by a 
handle and so constructed that the gate can 
be raised from I in. to 1 ft., so that the 
flow of water can be regulated with the 
greatest nicety and the torrent swelled to any 
required force or reduced until the flow is very 
slight indeed. The container opens on to a 
chute, a massive structure 36 ft. long by 24 ft. 
wide, weiyhing 4 tons, over which the water 
rushes down at an angle of 35 deg. carrying 
the nine canoes and their occupants down the 
incline, from which they drop 20 ft. into the 
arena tank. The canoes, indeed, start from 
about the same level behind the scenes as did 
Miss Alix when she was hooping the hoop, 
and the angle at which they glide is scarcely 
less acute than was necessary to give her the 
momentum to go round the circle. 

The strength of the chute may be gauged 
when it is stated that it is made of L and T 
shaped bars of iron, 32 in. by # in., which are 
riveted together, while specially strong steel 
bolts with shackles connect it with the lifting 
gear. All during the evening and during the 
first four scenes of The Redskins this chute 


THE REDSKINS 


Written by Alicia Ramsey and Rudolph de Cordova. 
Music specially written by Clarence C. Corri. 
Situations invented by Albert Hengler. 

The whole produced by Frank Parker. 

Bob (an English settler) - - Mr. T. W. Bentham 
Pat (his friend) - - - - Mr. Windham Guise 
Kate (his wife) - - - - Miss Hettte Chattell 

Kitty (his child) - —- - - Miss Maude Ray 
Thundercloud (an Indian chief) Mr. C. Morton York 
Wisdom - - - - - Mr. H. Seton 

Mr. C. Brooke 
Marceline 

Miss Mary Allestree 


The Medicine Man - - 5 
Indian - - = = 
Wenonah - - S ts = 


Settlers, Indians, squaws, &c. 


Avrigny Troupe. Diver, Mr. Heaton 
Scene 1.—The settler's hut, afternoon (T. E. Ryan), 
Scene 2.—The Indian encampment (T. E. Ryan), 
Scene 3.—-The river (Ernest Howard). 
Scene 4.—Fording the river (T. E. Ryan). 
Scene 5.—Shooting the rapids (Ernest Howard), 
Introducing Hengler’s plunging and diving horses. 


is held flat against the back wall of the stage 
so as to leave it free for the various turns 
which take place on the platform.. It is 
counterweighted so that it only requires a few 
men to work it, additional ease in that’ direc- 
tion being given by its being fixed to steel and 
working in runners. In order to move the 
front part, however, special hauling gear has 
had to be introduced over the auditorium, for 
the chute must project 6 ft. in front of the 
ordinary curtain line so as to ensure the 
boats dropping into the arena tank and pre- 
vent the possibility of any accident happening 
to the men. In order to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the final tableau this has necessi- 
tated the building of a special curtain in the 
auditorium, the first time this feature has 
ever been introduced at the Hippodrome. 
Altogether the weight of the iron employed 
in the production is about twenty-five tons. 

Mr. Parker works out all his ideas on a 
model made to the scale of an inch to the 
foot, an ordinary sponge bath taking the place 
of the tank, but everything is so accurate that 
when all the massive materials were put 
together they fitted as exactly as do the pieces 
in a well-made puzzle. 
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LEICESTER. SQUARE 
The Water Sensation at the Hippodrome. 


In preparing a melodrama on a similarly 
elaborate scale at another house the manager 
can close his theatre if he desires, but in any 
case he has the whole day at his disposal for 
rehearsals and for preparations generally. At 
the Hippodrome, however, instead of one 
performance a day there are twelve each 
week, so that a new play involves stealing 
many hours out of the night in order to 
lengthen the day, and frequently working all 
day and all night as well. As it is, in order 
to ensure the mechanism being in time, three 
different firms of engineers—in addition to the 
Hippodrome’s own resident engineering staff, 
consisting of an electrical and hydraulic chief 
engineer and several subordinates—have been 
employed, one firm making the main pipes 
from the cistern to the container, the con- 
tainer, and the girders and platform on which 
it rests ; the second firm supplying the girder 
and hauling gear with the windlass and 
special steel runners to hoist the water chute ; 
while the third built the chute itself. After 
this was finished it had to be floored by the 
master carpenter, covered with tarpaulin and 
special waterproof sheeting to carry the water 
into the arena without any leaking on to the 
stage, after which it was painted by the scenic 
artist in special oil colours which the water 
would not affect. 

In addition to planning the mechanism 
Mr. Parker has naturally had to direct the 
rehearsals of the principals, ‘‘ supers,” and 
“extras,” to say nothing of the scenery and 
properties—for even scenes have to be as 
carefully rehearsed as the actors that they 
may be set up and taken away in the least 
time—and he has had to be present during 
the matinée and evening performances. In 
order to get the scenery alone in working 
order and the men accustomed to the heavy 
chute it has had to be lifted down after the 
performance at night and worked on by the 
various departments involved and taken away 
by 10.30 the next morning, when the actors 
meet. Then, at what is known in the Hippo- 
drome as {the ‘fatal hour”—12.45—every- 
thing has to be suspended for the matinée. 


A MODEL OF THE RAPIDS 


Stage scenes are built to models. This picture shows 
the model of the rapids down which Indians in 
canoes shoot into the arena 
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“COUSIN KATE” AT THE HAYMARKET. 


Bassano 
MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS AND MR. CYRIL MAUDE 


Cousin Kate (Miss Jeffreys) is a robust—almost cynical—girl who has flouted the mere man. But on travelling to Mrs. Spencer's she encounters the charming Heath Desmond 
(Mr. Maude) and falls in love with him, little dreaming that it is he who has jilted her cousin Amy. This scene shows them subsequently encountering_one apother in the. 
cottage which has been taken as Amy's future home 
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AT THE OXFORD 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


What I liked about the Oxford was that we 

secured admission anyhow. Some- 
times I think it is owing to the man 
Sime’s hats that managers hesitate to come 


forward and fall on our necks, metaphorically 
speaking. When a manager catches my eye 
first he usually steps towards us with the right 
hand of fellowship all ready for use; but if 
his glance falls on the man’ Sime’s hat 
first he pulls up short and then goes back 
to count the spoons or something of that 
sort. He evidently concludes that a man who 
will wear a hat of that kind is capable of any- 
thing desperate. It isso unfortunate for me 
because I am really quite respectable. 


Bary in the evening Mr. Tom Leamore 
tripped on and gave us his now well- 
known song that deals with the troubles of a 
warder in a lunatic asylum. Personally, when 
I go to a music-hall after an absence of a few 
weeks I like to hear something fresh, and 
although the news that a troublesome lunatic 
has been knocked out in one round by a 
smack with a wooden mallet is always funny 
—for some unaccountable reason—it loses 
some of its fresh green flavour by repetition. 
A different turn was that contributed by Miss 
Amy Height, described on the programme as 
an “ Etheopian”’ artist, though I feel sure the 
management did not mean it seriously. And 
yet, after all, what does it n atter about spell- 
ing so long aS we are good ? 
N iss Height is a plump and attractive lady 
of colour, and she sings in a far-away 
voice to the effect that she wants someone to 


come and be her little apple dumpling. I 
daresay her song meant something, but I 
have not been able to solve the riddle so far, 
This lady has a good deal of amusing patter 
and she has also a very attractive presence, 
both of which combine to make her turn 
highly successful. As a sort of “extra” she 
concluded her turn with the inevitable cake- 
walk, in which she was assisted by a gentle- 
man whose name was not mentioned on the 
programme, and yet he was a distinct acqui- 
sition to the turn. 


r. Alec Hurley, who I believe is known 

to fame as a gentleman who has 
become aware of things that he “ain’t 
a-goin’ to tell,” produces a very effective 
sketch entitled Zhe Costers' Friendly Lead, 
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MR. TOM LEAMORE 


Translated into plainer English | believe this 


means an entertainment given by coster- . 


mongers for the benefit of a brother coster 
who is temporarily down on his luck. After 
one or two songs had been given and generous 
contributions had been made to the collection 
plate there was a slight hitch in the harmony 
of the proceedings. One ingenious coster- 
monger wanted change for half-a-crown, and 
he had got about seven shillings out of the 
plate before it occurred to the treasurer to 
sound the coin tendered, The sound pro- 
duced was the dull, dispiriting thud of the 
obvious “duffer,” and the meeting realising 
that it was being “ had” promptly recovered 
the change and pushed the offender off the 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


doorstep. The entertainment concluded with 
a lively ditty entitled “ All Pals Together,” the 
chorus of which was rendered with great 
relish by a large and distinguished audience. 


M iss Amy Clevere is an extremely attractive 
young lady who sings of “ The Girlie 
with the Baby Stare.” The girlie in question, 
it appears, adopts the stare merely by way of 
affecting an extreme innocence which her 
record and experience do not justify. When 
references are made to complicated cases in 
the law courts the girlie at once puts on’ the 
“baby stare” in the hope apparently that you 
will go into the full particulars with the 
confident impression that she will not know 
what you are talking about. The subject is, 
perhaps, a rather intricate one, and this is, 
of course, no place for metaphysics. Miss 
Clevere’s second song is a serenade which 
she renders in the costume of a poetical youth 
and which has a chorus to the effect that 
“T am longing, love, for you-o0 00.” That 
“you-00-00”’ is practically the history of the 
modern musical comedy. 1 don’t know what 
we should have done without it of late years. 
Mr. Pat Rafferty, described as a “ Hibernian 
comedian,” referred to the royal visit to 
Ireland, assuring their Majesties that they 
were “bound to find a welcome where the 
shamrock grows.” For which and other 
mercies we are, I trust, dutifully thankful. 
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The Legion of Honour Casket. — The 
casket presented to President Loubet by the 
holders of the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
is of silver gilt, with handsomely chased cor- 
ners and finely moulded cherubs on each side, 
together with the President’s monogram and 
the Legion of Honour. It was designed and 
moulded by Mappin Bros. at their Regent 
Street branch. 


British Cars Successful.—Although Eng- 
land was not able to retain the Gordon 
Bennett Cup yet it is gratifying to find 
that the British representatives were able 
to score a distinct success in the Phcenix 
Park trials on the Saturday following the 
Gordon Bennett race. Out of a represen- 
tative entry of tourist cars from the 
principal continental and British makers 
the 20 h.p. Humber car proved its 
unquestionable superiority. It not only 
won the class in which it was entered, but 
accomplished the marvellous performance 
of completing the measured course in faster 
time than the higher-powered and higher- 
priced cars in other classes. Although it 
has been known in motor circles that the 
20 h.p. Humber car is a very powerful and 
fast vehicle still it must have surprised those 
motorists who pinned their faith to conti- 
nental cars to learn that a car of British 
manufacture selling at 750 guineas should 
have proved its superiority over cars which 
sell at 1,000 guineas and upwards. The 
winning of the Edmund Johnson trophy by 
the Humber car will help to remind British 
motorists that British cars are being made 
equal toe the world’s pace. 


Our Eighth Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze., answers to the third 
acrostic (dated July 15) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, July 27. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in, All 


FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


Mainly for Photographers.—Everybody 
nowadays photographs, and amateur photo- 
graphers certainly cannot complain that they 
lack encouragement. The Kodak people, 
always up to date, are, I see, offering the 
handsome sum of £1,000 as prize money in 
an amateur photograph competition. The 


THE CASKET PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT LOUBET 


By the holders of the Cross of the Legion of Honour 


£1,000 is distributed as follows: £500 for 
pictures on the N.C. (non-curling) film, £300 
for pictures on the Kodoid plates, and £200 
for roll films developed in the Kodak day- 
light developing machine. This daylight 
developing machine has revolutionised photo- 
graphy since the dark room is no longer 
necessary. Taking up a very small space 
and costing very little it is so cleanly in work- 
ing as not to be out of place in a drawing- 
room. Ali the processes of photography can 
now be carried out in broad daylight. 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 13 
; (Seventh Series) 


I. M A D (CAP) 
2. fe Ne DU NA 
3. DUP BAC RECR Ay, 

ICES 
4. s (et I 
5: U N (DINE) 
6. M A H A RA J (AH) 
7. MO-NTAGU 
8. (R) E G I N (A) 
9. Ree lecetNi es 


2. A Zulu chief. They wear a black ring round their 
heads somewhat like a coronet made largely with 
sum." Prescott’s Conquest of Pert says that the Llautu 
which the Incas wore was ‘‘a turban of many-coloured 
folds,’’ which does not fit the light. 

3. The Comtesse Dubarry (time of Louis XV.) used 
no rouge or powder when all the fashionable ladies 
painted and powdered. In the time of Dorothy Osborne, 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon, and Dorothea Sidney there 
was no special rule or fashion with regard to the use of 
paint and powder, and those who did not use them were 
not remarkable. Dolly Varden lived in a poudrée age, 
but the lower classes did not paint or powder asa rule 
just as now they do not as a rule wear diamonds, so it 
was not distinctive among them not to do so. If 
‘painted all’ be taken to mean “ painted all over" this 
does not apply to a woman and very rarely toa doll. A 
doll is not ‘‘she"’ but ‘‘ it." The words, ‘‘ powder"? and 
“rouge,” cannot possibly apply to a ‘‘dinghey"’ or a 
‘“‘daisy.’’ ‘“ Drury” apparently refers to the theatre, which 
was certainly not ‘‘ painted all over," ¢.g., not on the roof 
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A Motor Trophy.—The Scott Montagu 
trophy presented by the Hon. John Scott 
Montagu, M.P., was originally intended as an 
award to the second arrival in the Inter- 
national Cup Race, but the conditions have 
not yet been finally determined, and it is 
possible it may initiate a new competition 
in the same manner as did the Gordon 
Bennett Cup. As a trophy it is well worth 
possessing. Indeed, it is safe to say that the 
Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company of 
112, Regent Street, the King’s silversmiths, 
have rarely executed a more beautiful 
piece of work, which has been designed by 
Mr. C. R. Sykes, a young artist whose 
design was accepted in preference to many 
others. The trophy is intended to typify 
the conquest of earth by the motor car. 
The Goddess of Speed is represented by 
the figure of a young maiden who appears. 
to have sprung from the world on which 
she stands, while high above her head is 
poised the car which she holds in her hands. 
looking admiringly on it, and to which she 
has bequeathed her own wings. Round the 
pedestal are other motor cars in bas-relief 
suggesting that this new motion encompasses. 
the globe. 


Fashionable Concerts. — Lady Calthorpe 
and Lady Warwick both gave concert parties 
last week. Lady Calthorpe’s concert was 
rather the bigger of the two, and the male 
sex were very much in evidence, which leads 
one to think that it is easier to get men to 
listen to music than to dance to it. Lady 
Warwick’s entertainment at Brook House was. 
on a smaller scale. 


Competition. 


or window glass. Mrs. ‘‘ Delany” is accepted as she did 
not paint in a painted period, 

5. ‘*Un’”’ is French for one, masculine ; ‘add ‘‘ dine” 
and you have Undine, the water nymph. 

7. The Earl of Sandwich after he turned on Wilkes, 
his former associate, was called ‘‘Jemmy Twitcher"’ 
after a thief in the Beggar's Opera who “ peached "' on his. 
companions. Lord Sandwich's surname was Montagu, 
and Romeo was a Montague. 

8. ‘‘ Reine”’ is accepted. 
Winter's Tale, and “ Helena," 
accepted. 

g. The Bussex Rhine, a deep drain on Sedgemoor, 
broke the advance of King Monmouth’s army andi 
caused his defeat, July 6, 1685. 

The contest has been exceedingly close. Only four 
solvers failed over the uprights. The great majority 
guessed all but one or two lights. The Acrostic Editor 
hopes to give the result soon. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets much that no answer to- 
No. 11 was received from ‘“ Mars.” 
~ There was an error in the answer to No. 11. ‘ Elles- 
mere’’ was not accepted instead of ‘‘Erne” because it 
has no more special connection with an ‘‘urn"’ than 
“‘ Wellington” has, whereas ‘ erne "’ and “ urn” have the- 
same sound. The Irish reference was left out at the last. 


‘* Hermione,’ Queen in The 
Queen of Italy, are 


Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Eighth Series) 


My first smacks of the peerage, and it is but a name. } 
My second smacks of sulphur, and it is but a game. 
Together we remind you of two warring blues— 

Oxford v. Cambridge, Eton v. Harrow—choose. i 


1. Where Irving by his art enthralled all eyes 
Now flats and shops will probably arise. 


2. Augustus’s sisterjand Marc Antony's wife, 
Cleopatra's rival ; failed to end the strife. 


3. It leaves the sinking vessel without shame, 
And hence deserters get the horrid name. 


4. Reverse this and it is what cattle chew. 
Also refers to thinking deep. Do you? 


5. The King of Persia I—as well you see 
A famous diamond was named after me. 


EE 


THE TALLER 


Current Games, 


Copyright of “‘ The Tatler” 
TWO FAMOUS CANTABS 


E. M. Dowson and K. S. Ranjitsinhji 


A Repetition of History.—A. C. MacLaren 
and Tyldesley must regard Warwickshire 
with very different feelings. For both of them 
history has repeated itself in most striking 
fashion, but with very different results. Since 
1go1 A. C. MacLaren has been dismissed by 
Hargreave five times for a total of 28. The 
following figures make interesting reading :— 


1902, at Manchester, A, C. MacLaren, b Hargreave 
1g02, at Manchester, A, C. MacLaren, b Hargreave 
2903, at Manchester, A.C. MacLaren, b Hargreave - o 
1903, at Manchester, A. C. MacLaren, c and b Hargreave 20 
1903, at Edgbaston, A. C. MacLaren, b Hargreave - 4 


Tyldesley’s fate against Warwickshire is in 
‘striking contrast. It was at Edgbaston that 
Tyldesley made his first hundred in his second 
match for Lancashire. It was at Edgbaston, 
‘too, that he first made two centuries in one 
match, and it was at Edgbaston that he 
scored 138 for England y. Australia last year. 
Tyldesley’s performances at Edgbaston may 
be thus set out :— 

895—Lancashire v. Warwickshire, at Birmingham - *152 


1896—Lancashire v. Warwickshire, at Birmingham - 106 
41897—Lancashire v. Warwickshire, at Birmingham - #100 


- 4 
=O 


1899—Lancashire v. Warwickshire, at Birmingham - 100 
1g01—Lancashire v, Warwickshire, at Birmingham - 118 
1g902—England y. Australia, at Birmingham - ~- 138 
1903—Lancashire v. Warwickshire, at Birmingham - 145 


* Not out. 


Oxford v. Cambridge.—Probably the only 
‘Cambridge man who derived any satisfaction 
from the ’varsity match was Ranjjitsinhji. 
Ranji alone of the prophets gave Oxford to 
win. The wicket, which was on the fiery 
‘side, was probably more suited to Evans and 
Martin than to Dowson and McDonnell, 
but I believe that on any wicket Oxford 
would have won in nine cases out of ten. 
Putting aside Dowson, a man with an estab- 
lished reputation, the rest of the Cambridge 
eleven batted, bowled, and fielded more like a 
team of suburban cricketers than a ’varsity 


Sports, 


eleven. Mr. Warner, I see, 
writing before the Gentlemen 
v. Players match, expresses 
the opinion that in Mr, 
Evans a new bowler of un- 
doubted ability has arisen. 
Judging, however, by the 
comparative ease with which 
the professionals treated Mr. 
Evans at Lord’s his success 
in the ’varsity match would 
seem to have been due to the 
weakness of the Cambridge 
batting rather than to the 
intrinsic merit of his bowling. 


A Doubtful Honour.— 
Middlesex possesses the 
doubtful honour of spreading 
its qualification net wider 
than any other county. The 
latest importation at Lord’s 
is Tarrant, a slow left-handed 
bowler from Australia, of 
whom report says that he 
has been brought over to 
this country especially to 
qualify for Middlesex. The 
qualification question is 
always a difficult one, and 
it is too much to expect, 
perhaps, that every county 
should follow Yorkshire’s 
example and employ only 
native-born players. There 
is certainly nothing immoral in one county 
employing the rejected or overflow cricketers 
of another. Cricket would have suffered a 
serious loss, for example, if Surrey had re- 
fused to find a place for Lockwood 
because he was born in Notting- 
ham or if Somerset had declined 
the services of Braund because 
Surrey could see no merit in him. 
But Middlesex has gone far be- 
yond reasonable importation. 


Unreasonable Importation.— 
Nothing could be more disastrous 
to the growth of native cricket in 
any county than the knowledge 
that the county committee, too 
lazy or too inefficient to discover 
home-grown players, prefers to 
take the ready-made article from 
Australia or New Zealand. It 
was rumoured last year that 
several pecuniary offers of a tempt- 
ing nature were made by one or 
two counties to secure the services 
of Victor Trumper. Fortunately 
for the good name of English 
cricket none of these offers was 
accepted. There is no possible 
objection to be urged against 
allowing an Australian cricketer 
who has really settled down in 
this country for the purpose of 
business to qualify at a very early 
date for the county in which he 
lives or transacts his business. 
Spofforth and Derbyshire is a 
case in point, Spofforth’s career 
as a cricketer was drawing to a 
close when he settled down in 
England, but it would have ‘been 
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and Pastimes. 


a hardship to have deprived him of the 
opportunity of enjoying a game of first- 
class cricket by a too-sentimental regard 
for native-born players. Murdoch’s was a 
similar case. But neither with Murdoch nor 
Spofforth was it hinted that pecuniary induce- 
ments had been offered them by either Sussex 
or Derbyshire to settle down in England. 


Yorkshire’s Bad Luck. — T. L. Taylor 
may possibly come into the Yorkshire team 
in August, but I believe there is very little 
chance of Washington being seen in the field 
for some time to come. He has been recruit- 
ing at Harrogate, but the progress made at 
that delightful health resort was much slower 
than had been anticipated, and he has since 
been on a visit to the Channel Islands. He 
has now, I believe, expressed his intention of 
trying a trip to South Africa. 


An Unreasonable Assumption. — The 
assumption that P. F. Warner without the 
assistance of Ranji, F. S. Jackson, MacLaren, 
and Jessop would have very little prospect of 
succeeding next autumn where MacLaren 
failed so signally two years ago is not alto- 
gether fair. Mr. Stoddart’s 1894 Australian 


‘team was as everyone knows a brilliant suc- 


cess, while his tour three years later was an 
abject failure. Yet there was little doubt that 
his 1897 team was far stronger than the eleven 
he took out with him three years previously. 
Ranji’s opinion, indeed, is that Mr. Stoddart’s 
last team was the strongest cricket com- 
bination that ever left these shores. Very 
many things besides mere batting and _ bowl- 
ing make for success or failure as far 
as touring teams are concerned. A _ perfect 
feeling of good fellowship among the men 
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Lord Harris, one of the greatest cricketers twenty years ago, 


and his son 
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‘composing the team is, for exaraple, quite as 
necessary as that they should all bowl and 
bat in their best form. I have not the remotest 
idea how Mr. Warner’s team will be finally 
composed, but it is on the face of it exceed- 
ingly unlikely that the M.C.C. would have set 
their hand to a task if they did not think 
they had at least a reasonable prospect of 
-success 
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C. McGahey, who with P. Perrin form the 
backbone of the Essex batting 


A Lancashire Bowler.—Mr. Walter Brear- 
ley, who appeared for the first time in the 
Gentleman vy. Players match at Lord’s last 
week, hails from Bolton and consequently has 
the somewhat unusual distinction for a Lanca- 
shire man of having direct association with 
the county for which he plays. Up till last 
week he had taken 47 wickets for 18 runs 
apiece, a most satisfactory analysis, which 
would have been even better 
had the Lancashire fieldsmen 
been more kind to him and 
held more of the catches off 
his deliveries. In Lancashire 
Mr. Brearley is regarded as 
the best amateur bowler the 
county has had since G. R. 
Napier was in his prime. 


A Gentle Rebuke.—The 
Field in its kind-hearted, 
grandmotherly sort of way is 
very indignant with those 
critics who have been dis- 
coursing on the decline of 
lawn tennis, and instances the 
large crowds that flocked to 
Wimbledon as a proof that 
lawn tennis is more popular 
than ever. Now I should 
ce:tainly be sorry to call 
myself a critic, but I have 
stated many a time and oft 


in THE TATLER my opinion that English 
lawn tennis is distinctly on the down grade. 
If the writer in the F%e/d can really comfort 
himself with the thought that lawn tennis still 
retains its popularity because a sudden burst 
of long-waited-for summer weather brought 
about half as many people to Wimbledon 
as used to flock there in the days of the 
Renshaws he is an easily-comforted man. 
Mr. Mahony, who may be presumed to know 
something about the matter, states distinctly 
his belief that unless a complete change 
comes over the game it is merely a question 
of time for the English championship to pass 
into foreign hands. Moreover, although the 
championship is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant of all meetings there are tournaments 
held at other places than Wimbledon. 


The Irish Meeting.—Ireland, for example, 
not so many years ago might almost have been 
regarded as the home of lawn tennis. The 
Irish championship was the most popular of 
all the meetings with players of every sort and 
description ; yet this year there were so few 
entries for the Irish championship, and so 
obvious was it that the popularity of the game 
was declining in Ireland, that the Fitzwilliam 
Club was found more than sufficient to hold 
the few spectators who came to the meeting, 
a startling contrast to the days when in Fitz- 
william Square itself room could scarcely be 
found for the thousands of enthusiasts who 
flocked to see the championship. 


The A.A.A. Meeting.—From the weather 
standpoint the A.A.A. championships left 
nothing to be desired, but the performances 
were not great and no particularly brilliant 
times were recorded, and as a matter of fact 
many of the runners seemed quite out of 
training. The best performance was that of 
Garnier, who won the hurdles after a great 
finish in 15 4-5 sec.,a very good time for an 
Englishman and one that compares favour- 
ably with Kraenzlein’s championship time of 
15 2-5 sec. The management of the meeting 
was by no means perfect. For the pole jump 
there were no proper standards to hand, the 
official excuse being that they had not 
arrived from London. Nor was the track 
quite what one expects to find at a cham- 
pionship. In some cases nobody seemed 
to know where the race began or where it 
ended, and two men finished at the wrong 
place sincerely believing that they had won, 
while a third man, Barker of Leeds, was also 
led astray and had to ease up when he might 
possibly have won the half-mile. 
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The hurdle race—Garnier, the winner, is on the far side 
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A Change of Seasons.—A reminder of 
the football season, which opens in little more 
than six weeks, is furnished by the fact that 
Aston Villa ground is in the hands of the 
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painters and decorators, who are busy making 
it spick and span for the coming season. 
Probably we shall have a September far more 
suited to cricket than football. Another few 
seasons like 1902 and 1903 would certainly give 
additional force to C. B. Fry’s suggestion that 
we begin both our cricket and football too 
early. Under the conditions that have pre- 
vailed for the last couple of years cricket has 
been impossible in May while September 
has been far too warm for football. 


Gentlemen v. Players.—Until the third 
day the Gentlemen v. Players match at 
Lord’s proved one of the dullest games | 
have ever witnessed. The collapse of the 
Gentlemen’s batting in the first innings was 
probably the result of reaction. The feeling 
of tediousness engendered by watching the 
laborious efforts of the professionals for 
seven long hours apparently induced reck- 
lessness ; at any rate Dowson and Ranji 
gave the impression that they were deter- 
mined at all hazards to have 
a “go” at the bowling and 
blow the score. No praise 
can be too high for the 
masterful way C. B. Fry 
and A. C. MacLaren dealt 
with the players’ bowling 
in the second innings; 
both were absolutely at 
their best and made 
John Gunn, Hargreave, 
and Trott look like meie 
Saturday afternoon per- 
formers. Hargreave had 
been for a long time Mac- 
Laren’s master, but the 
Lancashire captain at last 
has had his revenge in much 
the same way as G. L. 
Jessop got back his own 
from Trumble in the test 
match at the Oval last 
August. 
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POLO. RIVER. AND CROQUET NOTES. 


Polo Surprises. —The unexpected always happens in polo, and 
the Rugby team, after their splendid win against the Old Oxonians 
in the Champion Cup tournament at Hurlingham, failed at Ranelagh 
and were obliged to render up the Open Cup, of which they were 
holders, to the Old Cantabs. True, the Rugby teams on both occa- 
sions were not the same. At Hurlingham the game resolved itself 
into a contest between the three brothers Miller, who with Mr. 
Walter Jones comprised the Rugby team, and the three brothers 
Nickalls and Mr, Edgar Brassey. Perhaps on no other occasion 
has such perfect “team ” play been witnessed as in the Champion 
Cup competition. The Miller brothers rode perfect ponies and made 


perfect use of them, and Mr. Charles Miller played a faultless game 
at back, For the Open Cup Rugby was deprived of the services of 
Captain Miller, and though his place was ably filled by the Earl of 


RUGBY (THE WINNERS) 


Mr. W. Jones, Mr. G. A. Miller, Captain E. D. Miller, and Mr. C. Miller 


Shrewsbury the absence of one of the brothers, 
among whom the most perfect understanding seems 
to exist when playing, was quite apparent. The Old 
Cantabs, who thus unexpectedly become holders of 
the Ranelagh Open Cup trophy, also won in 1900 
when Captain Miller was away at the war. The 
team comprised Mr. Walter McCreery, Mr. F. M. 
Freake, Mr. W. S, Buckmaster, and Captain Godfrey 
Heseltine. 


Aldershot Day.—Postponed fixtures are frequently 
failures, but the twice-postponed military day at 
Ranelagh for the benefit of the Aldershot polo ground 
was decidedly an exception to the rule. The all-day 
tournament took place in brilliant weather and with 
a large attendance on July 1, and many of the polo 
matches were hotly contested. The form of the 18th 
Hussars, winners of the cup, who fairly walked over 
the Royal Horse Guards teams in the final, was a 
matter of surprise to many who had not followed their 
successes in India and South Africa. The form of 
the 18th on this occasion rendered it all the more 
surprising that they should have been knocked out so 
decisively of the Inter-Regimental by the Rifle Brigade, 
who beat them by 10 goals to 1. 


At Roehampton.—The Junior Polo Championship Challenge 
Cup was won by the Royal Horse Guards team at Roehampton 
last week, and the trophy was presented to them by Lady Grenfell. 
Both in the semi-final and the final for this cup accidents happened 
to the opposing team. The pony of Mr. de la Casas of the Ranelagh 
team fell, and he got a bad shaking which prevented him continuing 
play, and in the final Major Cecil Grenfell of the Pelicans had to 
retire early in the game with a badly-injured thumb. 


The Man with the Boathook.—The river just lately has been 
more than usually productive of amusing incidents on account of 
the strong stream running, which has rendered navigation extremely 
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difficult forthe inexperienced. On my way from Staines to Shepper- 
ton recently I saw some very funny sights, among others that of a 
youth, who evidently tiring of the difficulties of punting was towing,. 
or attempting to tow, his craft down stream with a line. He did not 
seem to recognise the necessity of a steering hand in the process, and’ 
the lady with the feathers and the pale blue dress whom he had left 
inside emitted shrill screams as the punt coll'ded with the bank 
every few seconds. A crisis came when the “tower” with an 
energetic pull smashed the rudder of a skiff in front. The language 
used turned the air blue, and | passed on in ahurry. Just off D’Oyly 
Carte’s island, Weybridge, I came upon a party of four—two youths. 
and two girls—whirling helplessly in a punt round and round in mid- 
stream. ‘“?’Ow d’ye steer it, guvnor ?” cried one of them as I passed. 
But I had neither time nor inclination to give a punting lesson and 
I left them to their fate, although I felt sorry for the: 
girls, who looked anxious and careworn. The one: 
idea of the average holidaymaker seems to be to use: 
his boathook when he is in difficulties. No sooner 
does he get into a tight place than he brandishes this. 
fearsome weapon without regard to life or property. 
As I was entering a crowded lock one Saturday I was. 
followed up by a boat in the bow of which stood a 
man-with a boathook with which he was about to 
make a prod at my newly-varnished punt. I caught 
his eye just in time. I did not utter a word, but 
something, I suppose, almost murderous in my look 
made him pause, and his weapon of destruction fell 
harmlessly into the water. 


Is Croquet Good Enough ?—The annual general 
meeting of the Croquet Association held at the West- 
minster Hotel was productive of some lively debates. 
Various alterations and amendments were brought 
forward with a view to improving the game in the 
eyes of the proposers, but most of these reformers 
were obviously “cranks” and their suggestions did 
not meet with general approval. The majority came 


OLD OXONIANS 
Mr. C. Nickalls, Mr. M. Nickalls, Mr. P. W. Nickalls, and Mr. E. Brassey 
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to the conclusion that the game is good enough as it is and that 
alterations would spoil it. 


Overheard at Roehampton.—Spectator to player, whose opponent 
has only allowed him three shots in two games: “I see you are 
playing for the ‘Onlooker’ Cup.” The following from Crogwet is 
also a fact : “ Mr, Miller is wonderfully sympathetic towards croquet 
players. Don’t you think so?” “I have no doubt he is, but why 
especially towards croquet players?” ‘Oh! don’t youknow? He 
ordered the band to play that lovely thing of Teresa del Riego’s 
—‘O dry those tears and calm those fears’—just to soothe and 
sustain them.” 
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The Children’s Féte.—Children are the 
most charming entertainers in the world. 
Among all the rush of amusements that 
took place last week the Children’s Féte in 
the Botanic Gardens appears to have been 
the one which had the greatest hold on 
the popular attention. The Queen’s visit was 
quite a surprise, and her Majesty, who wore a 
foulard gown with a black pelerine and a black 
and mauve toque, was quite the most interested 
spectator there. Several of the little per- 
formers were called up to the royal box, which 
was very prettily fashioned after the style of a 
Swiss chalet, and little Master Maurice Drum- 
mond, the dearest little curly-haired laddie 
in the world, dressed in pink silk tights with a 
little pink tunic adorned with a large green 
heart, fell quite a victim to the charms of the 
Queen and refused to be cajoled away from 
her, announcing in very decided terms his in- 
tention to stay where he was. A tiny green 
frog, however, who had greatly distinguished 
himself in the dance, was overcome with 
shyness on reaching the royal presence 
and made the best of his way downstairs, 
much to the amusement of her Majesty. 
One of the most charming dances of 
the afternoon, which was followed very 


Blouse of silver-grey crépe de chine with 
Alencon lace and black velvet bows 
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closely by the distinguished visitors, was the 
fan minuet carried out in the most graceful 
manner by the Hon, Irene Lawley and Miss 
Violet Erle, two young girls who presented 
the most effective contrast—the one being a 
pronounced brunette while the other was very 
fair with golden hair and blue eyes. The 
Princess of Wales, who was as good as her 
word and stayed quite a considerable time’ in 
the grounds, looked very handsome in white 
with touches of pink in her white toque ; and 
little Princess Victoria was, as usual, the 
picture of daintiness in white muslin with a 
white straw hat; her two brothers, who with 
their tutor in attendance were running all 
over the grounds and enjoying themselves in 
the happiest and most natural manner pos- 
sible, wore their usual white sailor suits. 
The Duchess of Teck was dressed very 
quietly in navy blue crépe de chine and 
brought her two little girls, both wearing pink 
frocks and huge pink Victorian bonnets, who 
dropped pretty curtseys to the Queen when 
her Majesty greeted them. Lady Ancaster 
was in grey and Mrs, Tree—whose daughter, 
Viola, danced charmingly—was wearing the 
simplest of muslin frocks with a big black hat. 


Dresses at the State Ball. — Jewelled 
gowns seem to have been very much ez 
évidence at the State ball at Buckingham 
Palace, and where the dresses were not either 


Coffee coat of point d’esprit and lace with collar 
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flashing with fazllettes or gemmed with 
diamonds, crystals; or other stones, lovely 
designs of flowers in a contrasting shade were 
embroidered upon them. The Queen’s dress 
of primrose satin embroidered in mauve 
orchids was of the latter persuasion, while 
among the jewelled dresses were several con- 
fections from Frédéric, among them being that 
of Lady Cromartie—who was radiant in a gown 
composed of iridescent sequin and mother-o’- 
pearl embroidery intermingled with white tulle 
and grey pearls and a garniture of grey and 
white hyacinths—as well as that of Lady 
Duncannon, composed of black mousseline de 
soie embroidered in jet and silver with a 
veiling of point @esprit noir: Lady Ermyn- 
trude Malet’s gown of white silk tulle over 
mousseline de soie, which came from the same 
artist couturzére, was embroidered in crystals 
and topaz with chains of the same, and Lady 
Lawrence was in white faz//etté tulle, the 
embroidery picked out with steel. Lady 
Lamington wore oyster satin with silver 
embroidery, and the Countess of Albemarle 
appeared in a picture gown of sky-blue satin 
souple draped with chiffon of the same colour 
and adorned with wistaria and laburnum. 
Among others present was the Duchess of 
Devonshire, who looked stately in yellow satin 
embroidered in carnations, and Lady London- 
derry and the Duchess of Portland, who were 
both in white. 


Blouse of mauve delaine trimmed with lace 
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DRESS AND CLOAK 
Sketched at D. H. Evans & Co.’s 


White Gowns.— The feeling just now 
appears to be for whitealone. Trueit is not a 
new phase, but Dame Fashion has decided 
that for old and young alike the white gown 
shall be permissible, and some of the wisest 
of my sex are taking instant advantage of 
her most opportune fiat. Now that the 
summer is really “grown-up” and the semi- 
tropical days that occur now and again are 
by no means unexpected it is always well to 
have at least one white muslin gown in our 
wardrobes, and the fancy for frills and 
broderies of every description seems to have 
increased rather than abated. Deep collars 
are worn more than ever, and these are 
nearly always almost entirely composed of 
motifs of lace and insertion with the addition, 
perhaps, of a scroll pattern of flat ruches of 
silk or lines of narrow velvet ribbon, the entire 
bodice as far as the waist being almost hidden 
by these dainty supplementary confections. 
A little row of tiny flat bows connecting the 
cape collar in front is a pretty addition, and 
the sleeves present quite a number of different 
features, while just at present Frenchwomen 
are ‘‘ sporting ” the quaintest of taffetas capes 
crossed back and front and fastened under 
big velvet rosettes. Asa matter of fact one 
has only to look up the photographs of one’s 
mothers and grandmothers and get an exact 
copy made of some of the elegant little 


accessories which formed such an important 
part of their toilettes in the fifties and sixties 
to find oneself in the very front rank of the 
élégantes of the moment. 


Bathing Gowns.—As regards bathing 
dresses, some of the prettiest I lave seen 
in England—quite as pretty, in fact, as 
those I have lately been admiring abroad— 
are to be found at D. H. Evans and Co., 
Oxford Street. Our illustration represents a 
charming specimen carried out in serge 
trimmed with braid with a cloak to match, 
which can be donned to run across the 
sands and thrown off, of course, before 
entering the water. The cloak is far more 
effective than the ordinary Turkish fezg- 
noir, which I may add is to be procured 
here as well, and I should like to remind you 
that all the models are at strictly reasonable 
prices, more than twenty different styles of 
bathing costumes being included, while there 
are the daintiest of caps in various “ fashions,” 
not to speak of shoes for pebbly beaches. 
Anyone who is contemplating a visit to the 
seaside would do well to examine some of the 
newest styles and make a selection on the 
earliest possible opportunity, while it is need- 
less to add that like everything else at D. H. 
Evans’s there is plenty of wear to be got out 
of them, and the prices, especially during the 
sale, are something more than reasonable. 


Bargains for All_—Everyone who is not 
already aware of the fact will be glad to hear 
that the wonderful annual sale at Hampton’s 
is at present in progress. True the authorities 
have informed us that it will only last until 
the 18th inst., so that by the time this appears 
in print there will be only three days left to 
the bargain-hunter in which to take advantage 
of the marvellous reductions, but three days 
are most certainly ‘ better than nothing,” and 
I should like to urge you to go at once while 
you yet may. All the beautiful table damasks 
have come down in price as well as the 
Brussels, Axminster, Wilton, and Turkey 
carpets, while as regards the lace curtains the 
figures at which they are marked at present 
are sufficient to lead even the most parsi- 
monious of my sex into temptation. Dinner 
services, table glass, Japanese wall papers, as 
well as a number of other articles from the 
same country, all tell a similar tale, and you 
can pick up specimens of old engravings and 
paintings at greatly reduced prices. 
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An Important Communication. — Quite a 
sensational event in the history of jewellery is 
the amalgamation of two important firms 
whose names are household words in the 
realm of precious stones and silver plate. The 
Association of Diamond Merchants, Jewellers, 
and Silversmiths, Ltd., of 6, Grand Hotel Buil '- 
ings, Trafalgar Square, W.C., have acquired 
in addition to their own far-famed business 
that of the Diamond Merchants Alliance, Ltd., 
68, Piccadilly, and their combined stocks will 
form a colossal enterprise containing every 
conceivable design in diamond and _ pearl 
ornaments from £5 to £10,000, and jewellery 
in almost every pattern that is made. As 
regards prices, the stock of the Diamond 
Merchants has been reduced to those 
of the Association, being all marked in plain 
figures at cash prices, while being cutters 
of precious stones and makers of nearly all 
they sell, customers are enabled to buy at 
wholesale prices, thus saving all intermediate 
profits. The Zzmes system of paying by 
instalments will be extended to both estab- 
lishments, and I should add, too, that the 
head office will be for the future the Associa- 
tion of Diamond Merchants, Jewellers, and 
Silversmiths, Ltd., 6, Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C., and their West-end 
branch will retain the name of the Diamond 
Merchants Alliance, Ltd., 68, Piccadilly. 


‘Make a Note of it.”—Bargains in stays 
are always specially tempting for the simple 
reason that corsets represent one of the things 
which we cannot do without, and consequently 
we “score” tremendously in any reduction 
which may be made—which is sound logic 
even if rather involved, is it not ? I ought to 
remind you, therefore, that the sale of “La 
Samothrace” corsets at the London Corset 
Company, 42, New Bond Street, is drawing 
to a close, and that you should make a special 
effort to visit the showrooms before it becomes 
“asa tale thatistold.” The ‘*‘ New Empire” 
“bodice,” which has been found so satisfac- 
tory at all times, is to be had from gs. 6d. 
and 17s. I1d. instead of 1os. 6d. and Igs. 6d., 
while there are a variety of really charming 
corsets, immaculately cut and fashioned in 
striped batistes, at 19s. and 22s. 6d., those in 
silk varying from 27s. 6d to 67s. 6d., and 
corsets of white coutille running up the scale 
from 15s. 3d. to 19s. As to the ribbon corsets, 
which are really charming for evening wear, 
they can be had for 18s. 11d. DELAMIRA,. 


‘ 
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THE DIAMOND MERCHANTS ALLIANCE 


Now affiliated to the Association of Diamond Merchants, Jewellers. and Silversmiths, Ltd. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, July 27 and August 11 
Ticket Days, July 28 and August 12 
Settling Days, July 29 and August 13 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 


Money is by no means a drug. There is a fair demand for it at 
moderate rates, but no one has to pay extreme rates who has 
adequate security to offer. If the present stagnation on the Stock 
Exchange continues money may well become a drug during the next 
month or six weeks, but if anything like brisk times returned, or 
trouble arose in America, money might well become dear again. 


THE BAYOS MOUNTAIN, FAMATINA DISTRICT, 
REPUBLIC 


ARGENTINE 


The Bank return last Thursday showed a diminution of no less 
than £11,289,680 in the “ other” securities and a consequent fall of 
48,240,608 in the “other” deposits. It follows that, notwithstanding 
a slight fall of £371,135 in the total reserve, the proportion to the 
liabilities has risen over 9 per cent. to nearly 51} per cent. 


My Illustrations.—I am this week enabled, by the courtesy of 
Mr. Dangerfield, the secretary of the Famatina Development 
Corporation, Ltd., of 56, Cannon Street, to place before my readers 
two illustrations of the mining portion of the Argentine Republic 
which will I think interest them. 

We are so much inclined to think of the Argentine as a purely 
pastoral and agricultural country, abounding in corn and cattle, 
horses and sheep, that we forget the existence of some highly- 
mineralised districts rich in gold, copper, silver, and other minerals. 

The district from which my illustrations are taken is a mining 
field on the slope of a large range of mountains, coherent with the 
main range of the Cordillera. It is in latitude 29 deg. south and 
between 68 and 69 deg. west of Greenwich. It begins in the 
province of Catamarca and runs through the whole of the province 
of Rioja almost to San Juan. It is, roughly speaking, midway 
between the vineyards of Mendoza on the south and Salta (the 
home of the fugitive Jabez Balfour) on the north. 

My first illustration is of the Bayos Mountain, and gives a good 
idea of the way the spurs, which represent the mineralised district-of 
the Famatina Mountains, are leaning towards the central granite 
range of the Nevados. 

My other illustration shows the site of a portion of a wire 
ropeway which Messrs. Adolf Bleichert and Co. are constructing for 
the Argentine Government from the mining district of Mejicana to 
the railway station at Chilecito. This wire ropeway is expected to 
play a prominent part in developing a rich mineral district hitherto 
considered almost too inaccessible to be profitably worked. 


The late R. J. Neild.—It is impossible to write about the Argen- 
tine without a word of sorrowful tribute to the memory of Mr. Neild. 
At the early age of fifty-five he fell a victim to the dread disease, 
appendicitis, which from some mysterious cause has of late years 
become a perfect scourge, and a year ago almost robbed us of our 
King, 

We shall long miss Mr. Neild’s burly form and kindly voice, his 
calm, sagacious counsel, and unfailing courtesy and good temper. 
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He was buried on Friday at Highgate Cemetery, and from the 
crowd assembled to pay him a last tribute of respect we missed 
scarcely one of the faces familiar to those who have toiled at the 
regeneration of Argentine finance and the restoration of Argentine 
credit. 


The Board of Trade Returns.—Last week I gave some grounds 
for thinking that after all the June returns might not come out so 
badly as was expected, when compared with June last year, and the 
result has more than justified my anticipation. 

The imports are up by £630,235, the British exports by 
41,019,577, and even the re-exports by £241,724. 

It is true that the figures for June, 1903, are not quite equal to 
those for June, 1901, though the latter, like June, 1902, had five Sun- 
days ; but then 1901 was a very busy year in many trades, and there 
were no Whitsuntide holidays in June, 1go1. 

The trading for the first six months of the year has been dis- 
tinctly encouraging. Certainly it is not calculated to shake the faith 
of freetraders. 

It is said that England is the “dumping ground” of rival 
nations, but as a matter of fact during the first half of 1903 imports 
were less than in the first half of 1902 by 42,210,199 and less than 
the same period of 1901 by £1,886,gor1 ; but when we come to the 
British exports—though we are told that we are being outstripped by 
all other nations—we find them 47,147,051 higher than they were in 
the first half of 1902 and £3,942,227 higher than those for the first 
six months of Igol. 

In proportion to their size the advance of the re-exports of 
foreign and colonial merchandise is even more remarkable— 
43)229,026 over 1902 and £1,965,242 in excess even of those for the 
first half of 1901. This is the more satisfactory from the fact that 
our large sales of British ships last year created a fear that we should 
lose our carrying trade. 

When I come to examine the returns with a little more detail I 
still find no little encouragement. For instance, in the group of 
articles wholly or mainly manufactured I find that during the last 
six months the imports are up £1,048,855, but the exports 
£6,261,599. 

Again, | find that the item of new ships, which for some months 
has been conspicuous by its absence, made a very good show during 
last month, amounting to no less than £507,903, or £117,976 more 
than June, 1902, and £88,688 more than June, Igol. 


Linotypes.—Those who read my observations on this unhappy 
concern on November 26, December 17, and April 1 will readily 
understand that I had an unfavourable opinion of the financial 
expedients which have brought this once prosperous concern to its 
present crazy and water-logged condition, but it is evident from the 
ghastly scheme, which has to be submitted to the shareholders 
to-morrow, that the position is even more desperate than I thought 
it when last April I wrote :— 


The shadow is on the wall, and it is deepening. 
I commend to Sir Joseph Lawrence the second book of Carlyle's French Revolution. 
It is called ‘‘ The Paper Age.”” 


I am afraid the scheme means that Sir Joseph Lawrence has 
been compelled to abandon all hope of saving his company—or 
even “saving his face”—by a big international combine, and has 
now to turn his attention to ‘‘ saving his skin.” 

I confess I find it impossible to reconcile this scheme with any 
theory that will leave the directors free from the suspicion of having 
paid dividends out of capital. 


PART OF SITE OF WIRE ROPEWAY BEING CONSTRUCTED BY 
THE ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT FROM THE MEJICANA MINING 
DISTRICT 


THE TATLER 


If the shareholders agree to these proposals, and bury the existing 
companies in a combine, the records of the existing companies will 
doubtless in due time be destroyed according to the usual practice, 
and the shareholders must face the fact that this will effectually 
destroy any remedies they may now possess against those who have 
brought the affairs of the company to this pretty pass. 

Of course, the holders of the outstanding debenture stock 
amounting to £750,000 are entitled to all the assets there are, but 
will there be enough even to pay them? 

It is hardly conceivable that they will be weak enough to exchange 
the only solid security they possess for a second debenture in the 
proposed new concern—which is called an amalgamation but is more 
like a mausoleum. 

The gross injustice of the scheme is evident from the fact that 
as soon as the market digested it Machinery Trust debentures rose 


4 on the mere off-chance of the scheme going through. They - 


would have risen 8 but for the well-grounded fear that ‘the 
Linotype debenture stockholders may kick.” On the other hand, 
Linotype debenture stock fell 23 on Saturday. 


The American Position.—This is causing renewed anxiety. 
Public confidence in American financial methods is so seriously 
shaken that no fall in quotations seems sufficient to bring in English 
buyers. 

American industrials may well be regarded with suspicion. It is 
not that this or that American enterprise is recklessly or fraudu'ently 
managed, it is that almost all of them are founded on an artificial 
and unsound basis, and that those founded on sound and prudent 
principles are undercut, undersold, and swamped by the mammoth 
trusts which are the inevitable product of high protective tariffs. 

The one aim of the American financier is inflation—what is the 
extreme amount of bonded indebtedness the concern can be made 
to carry not what is the smallest capitalisation the concern can do 
with. The common stock of an American company is assumed to 
be “boodle”’ with no assets of any sort or kind to represent it. 


British Columbia. — In my first brief notice of the Minister of 
Mines’ report for 1902 I pointed out the great falling off in the pro- 
duction of lead. It was announced, I see, in last Thursday’s Standard 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the Dominion had given 
notice of a resolution providing for a bounty of $15 per ton on 
smelted lead in order to revive the silver-lead industry in British 
Columbia, where millions of dollars are invested without profit, the 
mines having been closed down. 

This was followed up by a Reuter telegram in all the papers on 
Saturday that the Dominion Government had authorised an expen- 
diture of $500,000 per annum for five years in giving bounties on 
silver-lead mining, and that this would have the immediate effect of 
opening several closed-down mines and restarting the smelters in 
the Kootenay district now standing idle. 

Relief is also being experienced by the mining industry in another 
direction. It is announced that the coke supply is improving and 
will shortly be equal to the demands of the smelters. This will 
enable the Rossland and Boundary gold and copper mines to increase 
their output. 

The report of the Minister of Mines shows that the output of 
coke, which in Igor rose from 85,149 tons—the 1900 output—to 
127,081, remained almost stationary in 1902—the tonnage being 
128,015 or an increase of less than 1,000 tons—in the face of 
a greatly increased demand, the metallic ore mined having risen 
to 998,999 tons as against 920,416 tons in IgoI, an increase which 
would have been three times as great but for the scarcity of coke for 
smelting and the low prices of Jead and silver. 

A considerable tonnage of coke is made in Vancouver Island, but 
fully 75 per cent. of the output of these coast collieries goes to 
California, and the Crow’s Nest collieries are the natural source of 
supply for the Kootenay district. On this subject the Minister of 
Mines reports as follows :— 

The Crow's Nest company carries on a very extensive business in converting a 
part of its coal into coke. At Fernie there are 402 and at Michel 224 ovens, in 
addition to which excavations have been made at Michel for 200 more, and at 
Morrissey a long bank of ovens has been begun. There is a great demand for the 
Crow’s Nest Coal Company’s coke by all the smelting companies in Kootenay as well 
as in many parts of the United States. It is the intention of the company to push the 


development of its mines and enlarge its works in order to supply the growing 
demand for both coal and coke. 


Again in another place he says :— 


Ast has been noted before, the output of the coast collieries is’ limited only by the 
market, while with the Crow's Nest Pass collieries the market is in advance of the 
facilities of output and transportation. 

The Crow's Nest collieries produced in 1902 some 223,501 tons of coal for use as 
such and ‘manufactured from an additional 170,460 tons of coal 107,837 tons of coke, 
being a slight increase over last year as to net coal output and a slight decrease as to 
coke production. These collieries have been exceedingly unfortunate during the past 
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year, as in the month of May, just as the rush of spring shipments was on, a serious 
accident occurred at the principal mine, the Coal Creek Colliery, which has been 
practically unproductive since pending repairs and alterations in connection there- 
with. Following this there have been one or two ‘‘strikes,'’ which hive greatly 
reduced the production of all the three mines operated by the Crow's Nest Pass Coal 
Company. 

The company’s plant at the Morrissey‘colliery, which will in all probability be the 
greatest producer of these mines, w: s only completed lately, and the output during the 
year 1902 was small. There is but little doubt that if the company had had a year of 
uninterrupted work the output would have been at least doubled. 

Hall Mining and Smelting.—The immense improvement indicated 
above in the prospects of British Columbian silver-lead mining and 
smelting ought to do something for the unfortunate shareholders in 
this unhappy company—a reconstruction of what was once the 
greatest and most successful silver-lead mining company in Ross- 
land, 

It has, however, always been unfortunate in its management, 
and it is difficult for the shareholders to feel much confidence that 
the three remaining directors are a case of ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest.” 

The chairman, who used, if I remember rightly, to be a captain 
in the 11th Hussars, is also the chairman of :— 

The Aiheabah Concessions, Ltd. 

The Bussie Asie Concessions, Ltd. 

The Chuquitambo Gold Mines, Ltd. 

Le Roi, No. 2, Ltd. 

The London and West African Gold Syndicate, Ltd. 

The Nimrod Syndicate, Ltd. ; and 

The Violet Consolidated Gold Mining Company, Ltd. 
He used also to be a plain director (not chairman) of La Concorde 
and City and Suburban (Matabeleland) Gold Development Company, 
Ltd., and of Pilbarra Goldfields, Ltd., of which I can now find no 
trace. 


William Owen, Ltd.—I am very pleased to say I have received 
a letter from the secretary of this company assuring me that there is 
no foundation in fact for the opinion which I expressed last week— 
founded on the wording of the prospectus—that the valuable new 
freehold property at the corner of Westbourne Grove and West- 
bourne Grove Terrace would not be included in the mortgage creat- 
ing a fixed charge for the security of the debenture stock. The 
secretary assures me that the debenture stock is specially secured by 
the whole of the property, including this new portion. 

In view of this fact I do not hesitate to express an opinion that 
this 4+ per cent. debenture stock is an excellent security and may 
reasonably be expected to be quoted at a substantial premium in 
normal times, 


NEW ISSUES 


Bournemouth Corporation 3 per cent. Redeemable Stock.— 
The National Provincial Bank of England offers £500,000 of this 
stock at 92. Although the estimated population is only 62,000, the 
prospectus cites a legal decision in support of its contention that this 
“stock is one in which trustees may legally invest unless expressly 
forbidden by the instrument (if any) creating the trust.” It makes 
one doubt the wisdom of the recent Acts giving trustees such wide 
powers of investment. The huge debt of the little town seems 
mainly expended on tramways, but apparently there has also been 
lavish expenditure in public walks and pleasure grounds, golf links, 
street improvements, electric light, and such things. 

The Santa Rita Nitrate Company, Ltd., with a share capital 
of £100,000, makes an issue at par of £40,000 (part of. £50,000) 
5 per cent. debentures, which do not seem badly secured. The issue 
has been underwritten for a commission of 5 per cent. There is still 
outstanding a remnant (£11,000) of the old 6 per cent. debentures 
of the company which were issucd in 1896, but this will be redeemed 
out of the proceeds of the present issue. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each monih 


W. T.—There is some prospect that Consols will gradually improve in value as the 
undigested masses of ‘‘ gilt-edged " stocks (e.g., Consols, Transvaal threes, War Loan, 
and Local Loans stock) get absorbed by real permanent investors. Consols can be 
sold at any time, but I cannot say whether they will rise to par in 1995. If you mean, 
is there any chance of the Government paying them off at. par in 1905, my answer is 
that there is no chance. 

Carus.—Probably the reason why the shares and debentures of the Frank Jones 
Brewing Company have not risen more on the excellent report is that Mr. Frank 
Jones died a few months ago, and his large holding in the company has to be 
liquidated. It is thought that they will appreciate considerably when this liquidation 
is complete. 

Prates.—The price is tempting but the business is not progressive, and is hardly 
likely to improve under present management. 


